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Humphrey  statham  looked 

up  from  his  writic"  in  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  sight  of  his  friend. 

“Why  Martin,”  he  cried,  rising  and 
extending  his  hand,  “  this  is  an  unex- 
pect^  pleasure.  I  thought  I  might 
{mre  a  line  from  you  some  time  during 
the  day,  but  I  never  anticipated  that 
the  letter  which  I  sent  you  would  have 
the  effect  of  drawing  you  from  your 
peaceful  retreat,  more  especially,  as  in 
j^last  you  spoke  so  strongly  in  praise 
of  your  tranquil  existence,  as  contrasted 
with  the  excitement  and  worrv  here.” 

Martin  Gurwood  recollectea  that  let¬ 
ter.  It  was  written  but  a  few  days  pre- 
rioosly,  when  his  hopes  of  winning  Al¬ 
ice  were  at  their  highest,  before  this 
element  of  discord,  this  stranger  of 
whose  presence  Statham  had  warned 
him,  had  come  into  the  field.  In  his 
friend’s  remark,  however,  Martin  found 
something  which  instinctly  set  him  on 
his  guard.  It  would  not  do,  he  thought, 
to  let  it  be  seen  how  acute  was  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  on  which  Statham 
had  written  to  him;  mere  friendship, 
mere  regard  for  Alice’s  welfare  would 
have  contented  itself  with  some  far  less 
active  demonstration,  and,  though  there 
was  no  reason  that  he  knew  of  for  con¬ 
cealing  the  state  of  his  feelings  from  his 
friend,  as  he  had  hitherto  kept  them  to 
himself,  he  thought  it  was  better  not  to 
parade  them  until  some  more  fitting  op¬ 
portunity. 

So  with  something  like  a  blush,  for 
the  smallest  prevarication  was  strange 
to  him,  Martin  said :  “  You  must  not 
look  upon  your  spells  as  so  potent,  mv 
dear  friend ;  the  same  post  which 
brought  me  your  letter  brought  me  one 
from  my  mother,  requesting  an  imme¬ 
diate  decision  on  a  matter  which  has 
been  for  some  time  in  abeyance,  and  as 
this  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to 
come  to  town,  I  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  drop  in  upon  you.” 

“  I  am  too  well  pleased  to  see  you  to 
ask  what  has  brought  you  here,”  said 
Humphrey,  with  a  smile,  “  and  am 
grateful  to  Mrs.  Calverley  for  her  mater- 
despotism.  And  now  tell  me,  what 
did  you  think  of  the  news  I  sent  you  ?  ” 
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I  In  spite  of  the  strong  effort  to  the  j 
I  contrary,  the  flush  rose  in  Martin’s 
I  cheeks,  contrasting  ill  with  the  assumed  | 
calmness  of  manner  with  which  he  said,  | 
“  I  hear  it  with  great  regret.”  I 

“  By  Jove,  Martin,  regret  is  a  mild  , 

!  term  to  express  the  feeling  with  which  I 
i  I  am  inspired  in  this  matter,”  said  I 
I  Humphrey  Statham, vigorously.  “You  ! 
have  seen  nothin^  of  what  has  been  \ 

I  going  on,  nor  do  I  think  it  likely  that  ; 
j  with  your  ignorance  of  the  world  and  | 
its  ways  you  would  have  been  able  to  j 
understand  it  if  you  had ;  but  I  think  i 
it  desirable  that  you,  whom  we  have  all  j 
tacitly  placed  in  the  position  of  Alice’s  ^ 
—  of  Mrs.  Claxton’s  —  guardian,  should 
take  some  immediate  action.” 

Martin  colored  afresh.  “  This  —  this  | 
gentleman,”  he  said.  i 

“  Do  not  misuse  a  good  word,”  said 
Statham,  interrupting  him.  “  Henrich 
Wetter,  the  person  of  whom  we  are 
speaking,  is  by  no  means  a  gentleman 
in  any  sense  of  the  term.  He  is  a 
sharp,  shrewd,  clever  knave,  always  | 
keeping  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  i 
but  within  those  limits  thoroughly  un-  | 
scrupulous.  He  is  good-looking,  too,  : 
and  wonderfully  plausible ;  a  more  un¬ 
desirable  visitor  for  our  friend  in  Pol- 
lington  Terrace  could  scarcely  be  imag¬ 
ined  I  ” 

I  “  And  yet  he  is  a  cousin  of  Madame 
,  Du  Tertre’s,  and  came  there  through 
j  her  introduction,  I  thought  you  said,” 

I  remarked  Martin. 

“  Yes,”  said  Humphrey,  with  some 
hesitation  ;  “  that  is  a  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  which  I  don’t  quite  clearly  under¬ 
stand,  and  on  which  I  have  my  doubts. 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  certain ; 
that  is,  that  he  is  there  very  frequently, 
and  that  it  is  advisable  he  should  have 
a  hint  to  discontinue  his  visits.” 

“  And  by  whom  is  that  hint  to  be 
given  to  him  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  by  Mrs.  Claxton.  But  if 
her  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  the  world 
prevents  her  from  seeing  the  necessity 
of  taking  such  a  step,  that  necessity 
should  be  made  clear  by  some  one  who 
has  the  right  of  advising  her.  In  point 
of  fact  —  by  you  I  ” 

“  It  is  my  ignorance  of  the  ways  of 
the  world  upon  which  you  were  speak¬ 
ing  just  now,”  said  Martin,  with  a  half- 
I  smile. 

“  And  no  one  could  have  a  finer 
theme  on  which  to  discourse ;  but  in 
certain  matters  you  are  good  enough  to 
be  guided  by  me.” 

“  And  you  say  that  ”  — 
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“  I  say,”  interrupted  Humphrey  Sta¬ 
tham  with  vehemence,  “  that  Mr.  Hen- 
rich  Wetter  is  the  last  man  who  should 
be  on  intimate  visiting  terms  at  Mrs. 
.Claxton’s  house.  He  is  known  not 
merely  to  have,  but  to  boast  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  unenviable  reputation,  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  undoubted  leading 
position  in  the  business  world,  causes 
him  to  be  shunned  socially  by  those 
who  value  the  fair  fame  of  their  woman¬ 
kind.” 

“  This  is  bad  hearing,  indeed,”  said 
Martin  Gurwood,  nervously. 

“  Bad  hearing,”  interrupted  Statham, 
emphasizing  his  remark  with  out- 
'  stretched  hand,  “  for  any  one  to  whom 
Alice  is  —  I  mean  to  say  for  any  one 
I  who  has  Mrs.  Claxton’s  interest  at 
I  heart,  it  is,  indeed,  bad  hearing.” 

Something  in  the  tone  of  Humphrey 
Statham’s  voice,  something  in  the  un¬ 
usually  earnest  expression  of  his  face, 
caused  Martin  to  keep  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  his  friend  with  peculiar  intensity. 

I  What  was  the  reason  of  the  thrill  which 
I  passed  through  him  as  Humphrey  had 
I  stumbled  at  the  mention  of  Alice’s 
name  ?  What  revelation  to  sting  and 
overwhelm  him  was  about  to  be  made 
by  the  man  whose  placid  and  unrufiSed 
nature  he  had  often  envied,  whose 
heart  he  had  always  regarded  as  a  part 
of  his  anatomy  which  did  its  work  well, 
beating,  indeed,  warmly  for  his  friends, 
but  otherwise  giving  him  little  or  no 
trouble. 

Humphrey  Statham  did  not  keep 
him  very  long  in  suspense.  “  Look 
I  here,  Martin,”  said  he,  “  if  you  were 
to  tell  the  people  at  Lloyd’s,  that  I, 
Humphrey  Stamam,  of  Change  Alley, 
was  in  some  respects  a  fatalist,  they 
would  surely  laugh  at  you,  and  tell  you 
that  fatalism  and  marine  insurance  did 
not  go  very  well  together.  And  yet  it 
is  to  a  certain  extent  the  fact.  Your 
arrival  here  this  morning  was  no  chance 
I  work,  the  spirit  which  prompted  you  to 
answer  my  appeal  in  person  instead  of 
j  by  letter  was  —  There,  don’t  laugh 
at  me  —  I  felt  it  when  I  saw  you  enter 
the  room,  and  determined  on  my  course 
of  action,  determined  on  making  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  and  telling  my  om  friend 
what  I  have  for  some  time  now  been 
wearing  in  my  heart  of  hearts.” 

He  paused  as  though  expecting  his 
companion  to  make  some  remark.  But 
Martin  Gurwood  sat  silent,  merely  in¬ 
clining  his  head,  with  his  hands  ner¬ 
vously  clutching  at  the  table  before 
him. 


“  I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  you,  after 
all,”  said  Humphrey,  with  something 
like  a  blu^h  on  such  portions  of  his 
cheeks  as  his  beard  left  uncovered, 
“  and  you  do  not  give  a  fellow  the 
slightest  help.  You  will  think  it  strange 
in  me,  queer,  odd  sort  of  fish  that  I  am, 
having  lived  for  so  many  years  —  for 
all  my  life  as  far  as  you  know —  a  sol¬ 
itary,  self-contained,  oyster-like  exist¬ 
ence,  to  acknowledge  that  I  am  as  vul¬ 
nerable  as  other  men.  But  it  is  so; 
and  on  the  principle  of  there  being  no 
fool  like  an  old  fool,  I  imagine  that  my 
hurt  is  deep:r  and  more  deadly  than 
in  ninety-nine  other  cases.  No  need  to 
beat  about  the  bush  any  longer,  Martin ; 
I  tell  you,  as  my  old  friend,  that  I  am 
in  love  with  Alice  Claxton  1  ” 

Martin  Gurwood  started.  From  the 
time  that  Humphrey  commenced  to 
hesitate,  a  strange  expression  had  crept 
over  the  face  of  his  friend  listening  to 
him,  but  he  was  so  enwrapped  in  the 
exposition  of  his  own  feelings  that  he 
scarcely  noticed  it. 

“  You  —  Humphrey  Statham  —  in 
love  with  Alice  Claxton  ?  ’ 

“  Yes,  1 1  I,  whom  every  one  had 
supposed  to  be  so  absorbed  in  business 
as  to  have  no  time,  no  care  for  what  my 
City  friends  would  doubtless  look  upon 
as  sentimental  nonsense  I  I  knew  better 
than  that  myself;  I  knew  that  my  heart 
had  by  nature  been  created  capable  of 
feeling  love  —  I  knew  that  from  expe¬ 
rience,  Martin  —  but  I  thought  tliat  the 
power  of  loving  had  died  out  never  to 
come  again.  I  was  wrong.  It  has  come 
again,  thank  Heaven!  Never  in  my 
l^e  have  I  been  under  the  influence  of 
a  feeling  so  deep,  so  true  and  lender, 
as  that  which  I  have  for  Alice  Clax- 


Collins  put  his  head  into  the  room  and 
told  his  chief  that  Mr.  Brevoort  was  in 
his  carriage  at  the  end  of  the  court,  and 
desire  I  to  see  him.  In  an  instant 
Humphrey  resumed  his  business-like 
manner. 

“  Excuse  me  an  instant,  Martin ;  Mr. 
Brevoort  is  half  paralyzed  and  cannot 
leave  his  carriage,  so  I  must  go  to  him. 
I  shall  be  back  in  five  minutes.  Wait 
here  and  think  over  what  I  have  just 
said  to  you  1  Now  Collins  I  ”  And  he 
was  gone. 

Think  over  what  had  just  been  said 
to  him  I  Martin  Gurwood  could  do  that 
without  a  second  bidding.  The  words 
were  ringing  in  his  ears,  the  sense  they 
coveyed  seemed  clogging  and  deaden¬ 
ing  his  brain.  Inimphrey  Statham 
in  love  vvith  Alice  Claxton  —  with  his 
Alice  —  with  the  woman  whom  he  had 
come  to  look  upon  as  his  own,  and 
in  whose  sweet  companionship  he 
had  fondly  hoped  to  pass  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life.  Her  attraction 
must  be  great  indeed  if  she  could  wiu 
the  aflections  of  such  a  man  as  Staiham, 
calm,  shrewd,  and  practical,  not  likely 
to  be  influenced  merely  by  a  pretty 
face  or  an  interesting  manner.  Tlie 
news  came  upon  Martin  like  a  thunder¬ 
bolt  I  In  all  the  long  hours  which  he  had 
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devoted  to  the  consi<lcration  of  his  love 
fur  Alice,  to  self-probing  and  examina¬ 
tion,  the  idea  of  any  rivalry  never  en¬ 
tered  into  his  mind.  It  was  not  that  he 
had  imagined  himself  secure,  owing  to 
Alice’s  secluded  life  or  peculiar  posi¬ 
tion  ;  the  idea  had  never  crossed  his 
mind.  She  was  there,  and  he  loved 
her,  that  was  all  he  knew.  Something 
like  a  pang  of  jealousy,  indeed,  he  ex¬ 
perienced  on  reading  Humphrey’s  letter, 
telling  of  Mr.  Henrich  Wetter’s  visits  to 
Pollington  Terrace  ;  but  that,  though  it 
had  the  efiect  of  inducing  him  to  start 
for  London,  was  but  a  temporary  trou¬ 
ble.  He  had  guessed  from  what  Hum¬ 
phrey  wrote,  he  was  sure  from  what 
Humphrey  said,  that  this  Wetter  was 
not  the  style  of  man  to  captivate  a  wo¬ 
man  of  Alice’s  refinement ;  and  he  felt 
that  the  principal  reason  for  putting  a 
stop  to  his  visits  would  be  to  prevent 
any  chance  of  Alice’s  exposure  to  an¬ 
noyance  or  insult. 

But  what  he  had  just  heard  placed 
matters  in  a  very  diflerent  light.  Here 
was  Humphrey  Statham  avowing  his 
love  for  Alice ;  Humphrey,  his  own  fa¬ 
miliar  friend,  whom  he  had  consulted 
in  his  trouble  when  the  story  of  the 
Claxton  mystery  was  first  revealed  to 
him  by  Doctor  Haughton.  Humphrey, 
who  had  been  the  first  to  see  Alice 
with  a  view  of  opening  negotiations 
with  her  at  the  time  when  they  so  mis¬ 
judged  her  real  character  and  position, 
and  who,  as  Martin  well  recollected, 
was  even  then  impressed  with  her 
beauty  and  her  modesty,  and  returned 
to  fight  her  battles  with  him.  Yes, 
Humphrey  Statham  had  been  her  first 
champion,  but  that  was  no  reason  he 
should  be  her  last.  That  gave  him  no 
monopoly  of  right  to  love  and  tend  her. 
Was  there  any  baseness,  any  treachery, 
Martin  wondered,  in  his  still  cherish¬ 
ing  his  own  feelings  towards  Alice  after 
having  heanl  his  friend’s  confession  ? 
Let  him  think  it  out  then  and  there, 
for  that  was  the  crowning  moment  of 
his  life. 

He  sat  there  for  some  minutes,  his 
hca<l  bowed,  his  hands  clasped  together 
on  his  knees.  All  that  he  had  gone 
through  since  he  first  heard  in  the 
drawing-room  at  Great  Walpole  Street 
the  true  story  of  John  Calverley’s 
death,  his  first  feelings  of  repulsion  and 
aversion  to  the  woman  whom  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  the  bane  of  his 
mother’s  life,  his  colloquies  with  Sta¬ 
tham,  his  first  visit  to  Hendon,  his  meet¬ 
ing  with  Pauline,  and  their  plot  for 
keeping  Alice  in  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  the  funeral  had  taken  place,  all 
this  passed  through  Martin  Gurwood’s 
mind  during  his  reverie.  Passed 
through  his  mind  also  a  recollection  of 
the  gradual  manner  in  which  he  soft¬ 
ened  to  the  heart-broken,  friendless 
girl,  recognizing  her  as  the  victim  in¬ 
stead  of  the  betrayer,  and  finding  in 
her  qualities  which  were  rare  amongst 
those  of  her  sex  who  stood  foremost  and 
fearless  in  the  approbation  of  the  world. 
Was  the  day-dream  in  which  he  had  of 
late  permitted  himself  to  indulge,  to 
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vanish  in  this  way?  Was  he  to  gWe 
up  the  one  great  hope  of  gladdening 
his  life,  the  mere  anticipation  of  which 
seemed  to  have  changed  the  current  of 
his  being?  No  I  'I  hat  was  his  de¬ 
termination  1  Humphrey  Statham  was 
the  best,  the  truest,  the  dearest  fellow 
in  the  world,  but  this  was  almost  a 
matter  of  life  and  death,  in  which  no 
question  of  sentimental  friendship 
should  have  weight.  He  would  tell 
Humphrey  frank!)’  and  squarely  what 
were  his  own  feelings  for  Alice  Clax¬ 
ton,  and  they  would  go  in  then,  in  ran- 
corless  rivalry,  each  to  do  his  best  to 
win  her.  And  as  he  arrived  at  this 
decision,  the  door  opened  and  Hum¬ 
phrey  Statham  returned. 

“  Well,”  he  cried,  running  up  in  his 
boisterous  way  with  outstretched  hands, 

“  you  have  been  lost  in  reflection,  I 
suppose,  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and 
bitter  fancy  !  Not  bitter  thoun-h,  1 
hope ;  there  is  no  bitterness  to  you, 
Martin,  in  my  avowiil,  nor  to  any  one 
else,  1  fancy,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
unless  it  be  that  precious  article,  Mr. 
Wetter !  ” 

“I  have  been  thinking  over  what  you 
told  me,  Humphrey,  and  I  was  goinv 
to  ”  —  " 

“  No,  no,  not  yet.  I  haven’t  told  you 
half  I  have  to  say,”  interrupteil  Stat¬ 
ham,  pushing  his  friend  back  into  his 
chair,  and  seating  himself.  “  Of  course 
you’re  astonished,  living  the  life  you 
do  —  ‘celibate  as  a  flv  in  the  heart  of 
an  apple,’  as  Jeremy  ^Paylor  has  it  — 
at  any  one’s  falling  in  love,  and  at  me 
more  than  any  one  else.  You  think  I 
am  not  formed  for  that  sort  of  thing, 
that  I  am  hard,  and  cold,  and  practice, 
and  that  I  have  been  so  all  my  life. 
You  little  dream,  Martin,  fur  I  have 
never  said  a  word  about  it  even  to  yon, 
that  some  years  ago  I  was  so  devoted 
to  a  woman  as  to  be  nearly  heart-broken 
when  she  abandoned  me.” 

“  Abandoned  you  1  ” 

“  Yes.”  He  shuddered,  and  passed 
his  hand  across  his  face.  “  I  don’t  like 
to  think  about  it  even  now,  and  should 
not  recur  to  it  if  the  circumstances 
had  not  a  connection  with  Alice  Clax¬ 
ton.” 

“  With  Alice,”  exclaimed  Martin, 
and  bending  forward  eagerly. 

“  Yes.  I  must  tell  you  the  whole 
story,  or  you  will  not  understand  it,  but 
I  will  tell  it  shortly.  Some  years  ago, 
down  in  the  North,  I  fell  in  love  with 
a  pretty  girl  below  my  own  station  in 
life.  I  pursued  the  acquaintance,  and 
speedily  let  her  know  the  state  of  mr 
feelings  towards  her.  Not,  as  you  will 
readily  understand,  with  any  base  mo¬ 
tives,  for  I  never,  thank  Heaven,  bad 
any  desire  to  play  the  Don  Juan  — 
What’s  the  matter,  Martin?  How 
white  you  look  1  Are  you  faint?” 

“  A  little  faint  —  thank  you,  itV quite 
over  now  1  You  were  saying  ”  — 

“  I  was  going  to  say  that  1  meant 
fairly  and  honorably  by  ibis  girl.  I 
was  not  able  to  marry  her  immediately, 
however.  I  was  poor  then,  and  her 
friends  insisted,  rightly  enough,  that  I 
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jM)uld  show  I  was  able  to  maintain  her. 

I  worked  hard  to  that  end,”  said  Huin- 
pluty,  after  a  short  pause,  “  but  when 
fweiit  down  in  triumph  to  claim 
her,  I  found  she  had  fled  from  Head- 

'"“^rom  where  ?  ”  cried  Martin,  start¬ 
ing  forward. 

“Headingly,  near  Leeds;  that  was 
where  she  lived.  She  had  fled  away 
fiom  there  no  one  knew  whither.  A 
week  iHjfbre  I  reached  the  place  she 
was  missed,  had  vanished,  leaving  no 
letter  of  explanation,  no  trace  of  tlie 
route  she  had  taken.  And  I  never  saw 
her  more.” 

He  paused  again,  but  Martin  Gur- 
woo<l  s[K>ke  not,  bending  forward  still 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  friend. 

“  Poor  girl,  poor  darlin"  girl  1  ”  mut¬ 
tered  Humphrey,  as  though  communing 
with  himself.  “  What  an  awful  fate  for 
one  so  young  and  pretty.” 

« What  fate  ?  ”  cried  Martin  Gur- 
wood.  “  W’here  is  she  now  ?  ” 

“  Ueitd  1  ”  said  Humphrey  Statham, 
lolemnly.  “  Found  killed  by  cold  and 
hunger,  with  her  baby  on  her  breast ! 

It  seems  that  my  poor  Emily,  deserted 
by  the  scoundrel  who  had  taken  her 
—  may  the  eternal  ”  — 

“Stay!”  interrupted  Martin  Gur- 
wood,  wildly  throwing  up  his  arms. 

“  Stay  I  For  mercy’s  sake  do  not  add 
your  curses  to  the  torture  which  I  have 
been  suflering  under  for  years,  and 
which  culminates  in  this  moment  1  ” 

“  You  1  ”  said  Humphrey,  starting 
back.  “  You  1  Are  you  mad  ?  ” 

“  I  would  to  heaven  I  were,  I  would 
to  heaven  I  had  been,  for  I  should  have 
had  some  excuse  I  The  girl  you  speak 
of  was  called  Emily  Mitchell.  I  was 
the  man  who  entrapped  her  from  Ilcad- 
ingly ;  I  was  the  man  who  ruined  her, 
holy  and  soul  1  ” 

Humphrey  Statham  fell  back  in  his 
chair.  His  lips  parted,  but  no  sound 
came  from  them. 

“It  is  right  that  you  should  hear  all 
now,”  said  Martin,  in  a  dull,  low  tone, 
“though  until  this  instant  I  never 
knew  who  was  the  man  whom  I  had 
wronged  so  deeply;  never,  of  course, 
inspected  it  was  you.  She  told  me  that 
there  was  a  gentleman  far  above  her 
station  in  life  who  intended  to  marry 
her,  but  she  never  mentioned  his  name. 

I  was  on  a  visit  to  a  college  friend 
when  I  first  saw  Emily,  and  fell  in  love 
with  her.  I  had  no  evil  intentions 
then,  but  the  thing  went  on  from  bad 
to  worse,  until  I  persuaded  her  to  elope 
with  me.  Ah,  my  God,”  he  cried 
wildly,  “  bear  witness  to  the  one  long 
protracted  torture  which  my  subsequent 
life  has  been,  to  the  struggles  which  1 
have  made  to  shake  off  the  hypocrisy 
and  deceit  under  whose  dominion  I 
have  lived,  and  to  stand  confessed  as 
the  meanest  of  Thy  creatures  I  Bear 
witness  to  these,  and  let  them  plead  for 
me.” 

Then  he  flung  himself  forward  on  the 
desk,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 
There  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 
Humphrey  Statham,  all  horror-stricken 


as  he  was,  rushed  forward  to  prevent  Hamlet’s  father  a  suit  of  armor,  tbs 
any  intrusion.  But  he  was  too  late,  the  manager  invariably  remarked,  “  Sure 
door  opened  quickly,  and  Pauline  en-  there’s  no  difficulty  at  all.  Put  on  a 
tered  the  room.  great  coat,  and  you’ll  do  very  well.” 

Father  and  daughter  were  doing  very 
=  ill  in  Dublin,  half  starving,  while  they 

waited  for  luck,  when  it  came  to  the 
Two  African  expeditions  are  now  latter  all  of  a  sudden.  Miss  Waldstein, 
being  prepared  in  England  under  the  the  theatrical  heroine  of  the  hour,  re¬ 
auspices  of  the  Geographical  Society,  fused  to  act  unless  at  an  advanced  sal- 
and  both  of  thetu  will  probably  be  ary.  The  manager  was  in  despair, 
placed  under  the  command  of  naval  when  he  heard  of  the  priceless  pearl 
officers.  The  first  will  be  dispatched  that  was  to  be  had  for  nothing.  Miss 
under  the  supervision  of  Sir  Bartle  O’Neill  was  forthwith  attached  to  the 
Frere  from  Zanzibar.  Its  leader  will,  Dublin  Theatre,  where  she  excited 
if  it  be  jmssible,  effect  a  junction  with  such  sensations  of  delight,  that  the  Irish 
Dr.  Livingtone,  and  act  under  his  in-  capital  was  beside  itself.  Forthwith, 
struetions.  In  any  ease  the  object  of  Covent  Garden  obtained  her  services, 
this  expedition  is  to  examine  the  basin  In  October,  1814,  Miss  O’Neill  made 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  to  ascer-  her  debut  as  Juliet,  and  London  ac- 
tain  whether  it  be  filled  by  one  great  knowledged  a  new  charm.  Her  grace, 
lake,  as  Captaiin  Speke  supposed,  or  by  sweetness,  delicacy,  refinement,  were 
a  cluster  of  comparatively  small  lakes  things  that  London  playgoers  had  long 
as  Captain  Burton  has  always  main-  been  strangers  to.  In  her  first  season, 
tained,  and  as  Dr.  Livingstone  has  she  ran  through  a  line  of  characters 
been  led  by  native  -information  to  be-  which  filled  the  town  with  admiration, 
lieve.  Tlie  second  expedition  will  ex-  and  poor  Mrs.  Siddons  with  disgust, 
plore  the  Congo,  starting,  not  from  the  The  career  of  the  new  actress  was  as 
Congo  itself,  but  from  San  Paolo  de  brief  as  it  was  brilliant.  It  closed  in 
Loando,  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble-  July,  1819,  with  her  performance  of 
some  trilK^s  just  above  the  Falls  and  to  Mrs.  Haller,  and  with  the  announce- 
obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese  meet  that  she  would  not  plaj-  again  till 
Government,  'fhe  funds  of  this  latter  Christmas.  But  marriage  intervened, 
expedition  will  be  defrayed  by  a  private  and  Miss  O’Neill  never  appeared  again, 
per^n.  Each  officer  will  be  equipped  She  may  be  said  to  have  united  the  old 
with  instruments  by  the  Geographical  stage  with  the  new.  She  played,  as 
Society.  the  great  Mrs.  Barry  did,  Belvidera, 

.  .  Isabella,  Monimia,  and  Cnlista.  She 

A  CURIOUS  little  paper  >n  Bianca  of  Milman's  “Fa- 


in  which  couhlry  it  is  intended  that  the 
little  print  shall  be  circulated.  It  is  a 

°o  Siri'b^  ci“  t  “i, -riv  s?  it  r  r T 

£h.,„bord  i-ho  edi,™  prouclW  S 

in  this  particular  number  :  »  Notwith-  .  marriatre  to  have  l«>en  rather 

standing  the  refusal  of  M.  'rhiers  and  ^  Jd  rKd^afc 


Co.  to  allow  my  journal  to  circulate  in  _  _ _ ^ _ ,  .  ...  - . 

V,  r  .-11  i  1  d  1  •  •  •*  never  referred  to  it,  ignoring  even  the 

I.rance,Istillfind  a  wayof  bringing  it  ^  plays  in "which%he  had 

every  week  under  he  notice  o  many  ^en  most  effective.  This  is  probably 
who  are  evo  e  o  e  print-  pes  o  exaggerated,  for  she  was  present  when 

Tn7h?L‘dl  adv”.“ML  Terr,  pUyed"  y.d.V,  .ed 

•u  !.»  ^1.  «  i.-,  Ko  no,"  sent  to  her  a  message  of  congratulation 

the  ^m/eydmie,  whose ‘‘white  banner  ^  of  Earlier  days."  In 

gives  the  name  to  this  It  le  news- etter,  jr  and  Lady  To.cnl„,  and  in 

lor  It  IS  really  oo  small  to  be  called  a  generally.  Mil  O’Neill  was  not 

newspaper,  and  whose  portrait  adorns  g^eat;  but  the  gentle  and  suffering  be¬ 
lts  hrst  page.  roines  of  tragedy  never  had  a  more  in- 

Spkaking  of  the  celebrated  actress,  tellectual  representative.  She  was  al- 
MUs  O’Neill,  the  .4 Meneeuni  says:  In  ways  mistress  of  herselfi  andherjudg- 
1813  there  was  a  delicate  young  girl  ment  was  supreme  over  her  impulses, 
painfully  strolling,  under  the  manage-  In  December,  1819,  Miss  O’Neill 
ment  of  a  rollicking  father,  from  one  married  Mr.  Becher,  afterwards  Sir 
Irish  town  to  another.  Drogheda  has  William  Wrixon  Becher,  Bart.,  of  Bal- 
the  reputation  of  having  seen  in  her  lygiblin.  County  Cork,  who  died  in 
the  bright  promise  which  she  after-  1850.  'Three  sons  and  two  daughters 
wards  realized.  Meanwhile,  she  played  mourn  the  loss  of  a  mother  who  at  the 
princesses  by  night,  and  occasionally  time  of  her  death  was  eighty-one  years 
spent  part  of  her  days  without  shoes  or  of  age. 
stockings.  The  company  her  father 

ruled  was  destitute  of  nearly  everything  The  Russian  Government  has  grant- 
a  player  requires ;  but  fur  all  difficul-  cd  amnesty  to  the  Polish  poet  Michael 
ties  he  had  one  remedy.  Whether  Czaykowski,  chief  commander  of  the 
Juliet  wanted  a  skirt  or  the  Ghost  of  Ottoman  Cossacks. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


ABOUT  CHAMPAGNE. 


Just  about  a  century  and  three  quarters  ago,  when  the 
power  and  splendor  of  Louis  XIV.  were  beginning  to  pale, 
one  of  the  Benedictine  brotherhood  of  the  royal  abbey  of 
St.  Peter  —  which  lay  snugly  nestled  among  the  vines  and 
poplars  on  the  slopes  of  the  Marne  near  the  hamlet  of 
Hautvillers — hit  upon  the  happy  discovery  of  the  effer¬ 
vescent  qualities  of  the  wine  of  the  district.  In  its  still 
form,  it  had  long  been  a  wine  of  note.  Charles  VII.  had 
quaffed  it  when,  accompanied  by  Joan  of  Arc,  he  came  to 
^ims  to  be  crowned ;  Henry  VIII.  and  Francois  Premier 
had  hobnobbed  over  it  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
and  with  their  fellow  bon-vivants,  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
and  Pope  Leo  X.,  had  their  commissioners  regularly  in¬ 
stalled  at  Ay,  intent  on  outwitting  each  other,  and  securing 
the  best  “  cru  ”  for  their  masters’  tables. 

Dom  Perignon,  the  precursor  of  the  Clicqnots,  Mumms, 
and  Roederers  of  our  day,  had  been  chosen  bursar  of  his 
abbey,  and  in  that  capacity  had  charge  of  the  broad  vine- 
lands  belonging  to  the  fraternity,  superintended  the  press¬ 
ing  of  the  grapes,  watched  the  fermentation  of  the  wine, 
directed  the  storing  of  it — together  with  the  customary 
cask  in  ten  which  mother  church  exacted  from  the  wine¬ 
growers  of  the  neighborhood  —  in  the  vast  vaulted  cellars 
of  the  ancient  monastery.  As  tithe  was  taken  of  indiffer¬ 
ent  wine  equally  with  good,  Dom  Perignon,  to  render  the 
former  more  palatable,  used  to  “  marry  ”  it  with  the  wines 
of  other  and  superior  vineyards,  and  in  due  time  became 
quite  an  adept  at  the  process.  In  the  course  of  these  ex- 

Seriments,  he  alighted,  by  the  merest  accident,  on  the  pro- 
uction  of  an  effervescing  wine,  which,  in  a  more  skilfully 
manipulated  form,  we  know  at  the  present  day,  under  the 
general  name  of  Champagne. 

The  vintage  in  Champagne,  which  usually  extends  over 
a  fortnight,  but  has  this  year  been  prolonged  in  particular 
places  —  Ay,  for  instance,  owing  to  the  unripeness  of  the 
miit  and  the  unfavorable  season  for  gathering  it  —  for  up¬ 
wards  of  a  month,  has  just  come  to  a  close  with  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  result  of  the  yield  —  which  is  said  to  be  good  so  far 
as  quality  is  concerned  —  being  scarcely  equal  to  half  of  an 
average  crop.  The  vine-growers,  however,  will  not  suffer, 
as  the  best  vin  brut,  or  raw  wine  from  which  Champagne  is 
prepared,  and  which  ordinarily  commands  from  four  to  five 
hundred  francs  the  “  pibce  ”  of  200  litres  (equal  to  forty- 
four  gallons),  has  this  year  been  eagerly  bought  up  by  the 
great  Champagne  houses  at  the  advanced  price  of  from 
eight  to  nine  hundred  francs.  Naturally  a  corresponding 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article  —  and  cham¬ 
pagne  is  manipulated  to  a  degree  which  renders  its  prepara¬ 
tion  almost  one  of  the  fine  arts  —  might  be  looked  for  ;  but 
consumers  of  the  vin  mousneux  par  excellence  may  congrat¬ 
ulate  themselves  that  no  such  rise  is  in  contemplation,  the 
principal  firms  of  Reims  and  Epernay  having  simply  deter¬ 
mined  to  abide  by  the  slightly  advanced  prices  of  last  year. 

Champagne  —  and  the  observation  applies  equally  to  the 
finest  as  to  inferior  brands  —  is,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
unlike  other  grand  wines,  never  the  production  of  a  single 
vineyard  nor  even  of  one  species  of  grape,  but  the  result  of 
the  melange  of  many.  Moreover,  year  after  year,  as  its  con¬ 
sumption  increases,  and  the  time-renowned  vinelands  of  Ay, 
Bouzy,  Ambonnay,  Verzenay,  Mailly,  Verzy,  Cramant, 
and  Avize,  from  which  all  fine  champagnes  were  formerly 
exclusively  made,  have  been  found  inadequate  to  the  de¬ 
mands  which  both  hemispheres  annually  make  upon  the 
manufacturers  of  Reims  and  Epernay,  vineyards  of  inferior 
rank,  whose  produce  was  heretofore  regarded  as  unsuited 
to  the  composition  of  so  delicate  a  wine  as  champagne,  are 
laid  under  contribution,  and  have  their  deficiencies  of  bou¬ 
quet,  vinosity,  and  saccharine  essence  supplied  by  artificial 
means.  The  result  is,  that  the  high  price  which  even  the 
ordinarj-  rm  de  mys  commands,  with  the  view  to  its  con¬ 
version  into  inforior  spai'kling  wine,  excludes  it  entirely 
from  local  consumption,  and  the  middle  and  laboring  classes 
are  reduced  to  supply  its  place  by  the  strong,  cheap  wines 
of  the  South. 
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Another  peculiarity  of  the  champagne  district  is,  th^ 
contrary  to  the  prevailing  practice  in  the  other  wine-pr^ 
ducing  regions  of  France,  where  the  owner  of  even  a  sinele 
acre  of  vines  will  tread  his  grapes  himself,  only  a  limited 
number  of  vine  proprietors  crush  their  own  grapes.  The 
principal  champagne  houses,  who  possess  numerous  vine¬ 
yards  of  their  own  scattered  around  Reims  and  Epemar 
have  “pressoirs”  in  the  neighborhood  of  them  all  and 
other  lai^  vine  proprietors  will  press  their  own  grapes  • 
the  multitude,  however,  of  small  cultivators  invariably  sell 
the  pnMluce  of  their  vineyards  to  one  or  other  of  the  former 
at  a  certain  rate  per  caque,  a  measure  estimated  to  hold 
sixty  kilogrammes  (equal  to  1 32  English  pounds)  of  grapes 
Further,  it  may  be  remarked  that  no  manufacturer  of  cham¬ 
pagne  of  the  slightest  note,  although  he  may  produce  sim¬ 
ply  one  quality  of  wine,  confines  himself  to  wine  of  a  single 
type. 

He  makes  his  wine  dry,  sweet,  or  strong,  according 
to  the  market  for  which  it  is  designed.  Clicquot  cham° 
pagne,  which  still  retains  its  old  reputation,  when  it  found 
Its  principal  market  in  Russia,  of  a  sweet  wine,  which  it 
still  is  when  prepared  for  the  Russian  or  French  markets 
is  always  at  its  driest  when  intended  for  English  consume 
tion.  It  is  the  same  with  the  rest  of  the  welAnown  brands. 
The  strong,  sweet  wines  go  to  Russia  and  Germany,  and 
the  intermediate  ones  to  the  United  States,  while  the 
lighter  are  consumed  principally  in  France,  tlie  dry  and 
moderately  strong  wines  go  to  England,  the  lighter  ones  to 
China,  the  East  Indies,  and  hot  countries  generally,  and  the 
very  strong  ones  to  Australia  and  California,  and  all  those 
districts  where  gold  and  diamonds  and  such  like  trifles  are 
from  time  to  time  “  prospected.”  The  very  best  wines  of 
the  best  manufacturers,  and  commanding  of  course  the 
highest  prices,  namely,  from  seven  to  eight  francs  the  bottle, 
delivered  at  the  railway  stations  of  Epernay  or  Reims,  are 
invariably  reserved  for  the  English  market,  for  dry  cham¬ 
pagne  of  passable  flavor  can  only  be  produced  from  choice 
raw  wine,  whereas  sweet  champagnes  can  be  made  of  almost 
anything,  the  excess  of  added  saccharine  matter  utterly 
masking  their  original  character. 

Champagne  is  the  result  of  a  compound  of  the  juice  of 
both  black  and  white  grapes,  four  fifths  of  the  former  being 
generally  mixed  with  one  fifth  of  the  latter,  and  a  certain 
percentage  of  sugar  and  spirit.  It  is  from  the  black  grapes 
that  the  wine  derives  its  solid  vinous  qualities,  and  these 
are  principally  of  the  I’inot  variety,  so  styled  because  its 
clusters  take  the  conical  form  of  the  pine,  being  the  same 
from  which  all  the  grand  red  Burgundy  wines  are  produced, 
and  which,  yielding  but  a  moderate  crop,  gives  a  wine  of 

freat  strength,  combined  with  extreme  delicacy  of  flavor, 
tesides  the  foregoing,  there  are  the  Morillon  noir,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  light,  agreeable  wine,  and  the  Pinot  gris,  culti¬ 
vated  in  some  of  the  Verzenaj^  vineyards,  which  yields  a 
light  and  perfumed  wine.  Of  the  white  grapes,  to  which 
champagne  is  principally  indebted  for  its  effervescing  qual¬ 
ities,  the  most  noted  are  the  plant  vert-dorde,  locally  termed 
the  “  golden  plant  of  Ay,”  and  the  Morillon  blanc  varieties, 
the  latter  being  not  merely  sweet  and  perfumed,  but  very 
prolific.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Muscat  blanc,  the 
sweetest  and  most  perfumed  of  all,  producing  a  wine  of  con¬ 
siderable  body,  and  with  a  very  pronounced  flavor  of  the 
fruit. 

The  immense  deficiency  in  this  year’s  vintage,  is  attrib¬ 
uted  exclusively  to  the  wood  of  the  vines  having  been  com¬ 
pletely  frozen  during  the  winter,  a  circumstance  heretofore 
unknown  to  the  wine-growers  of  the  district,  although  it 
was  common  enough  for  the  vines  to  be  frozen  in  the  spring. 
The  vine  cultivators  of  Champagne  use  as  many  as  60,000 
supports  for  their  vines  —  which  are  invariably  under  a  yard 
in  height  —  per  hectare,  equal  almost  to  two  acres  and  a 
half  —  attributing  to  them  a  protection  against  white  frosts. 
To  guard  against  the  dreaded  effects  of  these  frosts,  which 
invariably  occur  between  early  dawn  and  sunrise,  and  the 
loss  arising  from  which  is  estimated  to  amount  annually  to 
twentv-five  per  cent.,  they  also  place  heaps  of  hay,  faggots, 
dead  leaves,  etc.,  about  twenty  yards  apart,  and  take  care 
to  keep  them  moderately  damp.  When  a  frost  is  feared. 
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the  heaps  on  the  side  of  the  vineyard  whence  the  wind 
Ijows  are  set  light  to,  whereupon  the  dense  smoke  which 
rises  spreads  horizontally  over  the  vines,  producing  the 
geme  result  as  an  actual  cloud,  intercepting  the  rays  of  the 
mn,  warming  the  atmosphere,  and  converting  the  frost  into 
dew. 

Among  other  methods  adopted  to  shield  the  vines 
goffl  frosts  is  the  joining  of  branches  of  broom  together  in 
the  form  of  a  fan,  and  aimrwards  fastening  them  to  the  end 
of  a  pole,  which  is  placed  obliquely  in  the  ground,  so  that 
the  fan  may  incline  over  the  vine,  and  protect  it  fhim  the 
sun’s  rays.  A  single  laborer  can  plant,  it  is  said,  as  many 
u  eight  thousand  of  these  fans  in  the  ground  in  the  course 
of  a  long  day. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  famous  vineyards  of  the 
Khone  the  vinelands  of  Champagne  may,  perhaps,  be  classed 
tmong  the  most  picturesque  of  the  more  notable  vine  dis¬ 
tricts  of  France.  Between  Paris  and  Epernay  even  the 
banks  of  the  Marne  present  a  series  of  scenes  of  quiet 
beauty.  The  undulating  ground  is  everywhere  cultivated 
like  a  garden.  Handsome  chateaux  and  charming  country 
bouses  peep  out  from  amid  luxuriant  foliage.  Pictnresc^ue 
antiquated  villages  line  the  river’s  bank  or  climb  the  hill¬ 
sides,  and  after  leaving  Fert^sous-Jouarre,  the  cradle  of 
Condds,  all  the  more  favored  slopes  commence  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  vines.  It  is  not,  however,  until  we  have  passed 
the  ornate  modern  gothic  ch&teaux  of  Boursault,  erected 
in  her  declining  years  by  the  wealthy  Veuve  Clicquot,  by 
ftr  the  smartest  manipulator  of  the  sparkling  products  of 
Ay  and  Bouzy  of  her  day,  and  the  many  towers  and  turrets 
of  which,  rising  above  umbrageous  trees,  crown  the  loftiest 
height  within  eye-shot  of  Epernay —  that  we  find  ourselves 
within  that  charmed  circle  of  vineyards  whence  champagne 
—  the  wine,  not  merely  of  princes,  as  it  has  been  somewhat 
obsequiously  termed,  but  essentially  the  vin  de  sociAi  —  is 
derived. 

At  Epernay  —  the  headquarters  of  the  old-established 
firms  of  Moet  and  Chandon  and  Perrier-Jouet,  besides 
others  of  modern  date,  such  as  Roussillon,  and  where  sev¬ 
eral  noted  champagne  houses,  including  that  of  Piper  &  j 
Co.,  still  famed  in  the  United  States  under  its  original 
designation  of  Heidsieck,  have  their  cellars  —  evidence  .of  j 
the  German  occupation  is  everywhere  apparent.  Black 
and  white  diagonal  striped  sentry-boxes  are  encountered 
not  merely  in  front  of  the  public  buildings,  but  in  various 
out-of-the-way  places  —  notably  at  one  of  Moet  and  Cban- 
don’s  handsome  ch&teaux  in  the  over-ornate  Faubourg  de 
la  Folie,  before  a  wing  of  the  same  firm’s  magazines,  where 
the  Germans  have  established  an  hospital,  at  the  “  feld- 
post,”  and  at  some  rows  of  wooden  huts  hard  by.  Short, 
thick-set  Prussians  or  Bavarians  mount  guard  at  the  rail¬ 
way  station  and  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  and  may  be  seen 
cantering  or  parading  through  the  streets,  gazing  listlessly 
in  the  very  few  attractive  shop  windows,  bargaining  at  the 
market  for  gherkins  and  greens,  gaping  in  company  with 
the  Champenois  rurals  at  the  more  voluble  cheap  jacks,  or 
playing  billiards  in  the  cafds,  and  always  seeming  sin¬ 
gularly  unobtrusive.  Judging  from  the  ennuye  look  of 
both  officers  and  men,  the  occupation,  one  would  imagine, 
must  be  far  more  irksome  to  the  Germans  than  to  the 
French. 

The  vinelands  that  produce  the  choicest  wines  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Epernay  and  Reims.  The  Chalons  vines, 
which  arc  veiy  few  and  of  an  indifferent  character,  are 
undeserving  of  being  taken  into  account.  The  Epernay 
vineyards  are  known  as  the  Vineyards  of  the  River,  the 
Reims  as  the  Vineyards  of  the  Mountain  of  Reims.  In 
direct  contradiction  to  the  theory  that  in  the  northern  parts 
of  France  a  southern  aspect  is  essential  to  the  ripening  of 
the  grape,  these  vineyards  have  almost  invariably  a  north 
or  northeastern  aspect.  Their  soil,  which  is  light,  dry, 
nnd  calcareous,  the  base  being  chalk,  is  contemptuously 
described  as  “  Champagne  pouilleuse  ”  (lousy  or  beggarly 
Champagne).  Nevertheless,  it  is  highly  suitable  to  the 
vine,  as  it  allows  the  rain  to  penetrate  freely  to  its  roots, 
und  subsequently  drain  itself  off. 
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The  reader  must  endeavor  to  imagine  the  aspect  of  his 
country  completely  changed  ;  the  large  towns,  with  crowded 
streets  and  narrow  lanes;  the  countr}',  with  its  stately 
mansions  and  its  solitary  cottages,  have  all  alike  passed 
away.  In  their  stead,  there  have  arisen  palaces  of  vast 
and  imposing  appearance,  one  upon  the  average  to  every 
square  league  of  land.  These  are  called  phalansthres,  and 
are  the  residences  of  the  population  of  Harmony.  They 
are  all  constructed  upon  a  uniform  plan,  and  are  adapted 
to  accommodate  one  thousand  six  hundred  persons.  Be¬ 
sides  sleeping  apartments  and  living  rooms,  the  building 
contains  numerous  workshops,  where  many  trades,  and 
even  manufactures,  are  carried  on.  But  each  phalanx  is 
in  itself  a  complete  agricultural  association ;  tor  agricul¬ 
ture  is  the  chief  occupation  in  Harmony,  and  manufactures 
and  commerce  are  resorted  to  as  little  as  possible.  Both 
the  rich  and  poor  are  sheltered  under  the  same  rooft  and 
for  reasons  that  will  shortly  be  explained,  are  engaged  in 
similar  occupations.  But  the  distinctions  of  rank  and 
'wealth  are  not  lost  sight  of.  As  regards  the  former,  there 
are  few  persons  who  are  without  hereditary  honors  or 
orders  of  merit.  As  regards  the  latter,  the  society  is 
divided  into  three  classes,  who  live  apart  in  different 
degrees  of  luxury,  though  among  the  Harmonians  the 
difference  is  not  so  marked  as  that  which  distinguishes  our 
upper,  middle,  and  lower  classes ;  because,  in  Harmony,  all 
persons  are  equally  well  educated,  and  they  are  constantly 
engaged  together  in  the  field  or  in  the  workshop.  More¬ 
over,  there  is  no  distressing  poverty,  and  hence,  the  bitter 
jealousy  that  exists  between  the  rich  and  poor  in  civiliza¬ 
tion,  is  i^uite  unknown  amongst  them.  The  phalanstere 
consist  of  a  centre  and  two  wings.  The  centre  is  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  least  noisy  purposes.  It  contains  several 
coffee-rooms,  a  library  and  council  hall,  a  temple,  an  obser¬ 
vatory,  and  many  other  requisites.  One  of  the  wings  is 
occupied  exclusively  by  workshops,  where  noise  is  inevit¬ 
able.  The  building,  Uke  the  Louvre,  is  pierced  at  in¬ 
tervals  by  entrance-gates.  It  has  at  least  three  principal 
floors,  besides  the  ground-floor,  entresol,  and  garrets.  A 
covered  gallery  surrounds  the  interior  of  the  edifice  ;  it  is 
kept  at  a  uniform  temperature,  and  aflbrds  ready  means  ol 
communication  to  all  portions  of  the  building.  A  passage 
divides  each  floor ;  the  rooms  upon  one  side  look  out  into 
the  gallery,  the  rooms  u^n  the  other  into  the  country. 
Each  room  is  fitted  with  an  alcove,  and  every  one,  no 
matter  how  poor,  has  a  separate  apartment  to  himself. 
The  richest  Harmonian  rarely  has  more  than  three  or  four 
rooms,  because  his  life  is  passed  in  the  fields  or  in  the 
workshops,  or  in  the  public  halls.  Care  is  taken  that  no 
portion  of  the  edifice  is  regarded  as  the  aristocratic  quarter ; 
and,  for  that  reason,  the  rooms  occ^ied  by  the  nch  and 
poor  are  indifferently  distributed.  The  ground-floor  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  aged,  the  entresol  by  the  children,  the 
garrets  by  strangers,  and  the  remainder  by  the  rest  of  the 
community.  Between  the  wings  of  the  phalanstere,  there 
is  a  large  covered  winter-garden  and  promenade,  planted 
with  evergreens.  'The  stables  are  placed  in  front  of  the 
central  edifice,  with  which  they  communicate  by  an  under¬ 
ground  passage.  Upon  every  side  extends  the  land  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  phalanx.  About  half-way  between  the  phalan- 
sthre  and  the  limit  of  the  property,  four  chateaux  are 
erected  in  different  directions  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  members  engaged  in  agriculture.  Here  breakfast  and 
other  refreshments  may  be  had.  All  labor  is  purely  vol¬ 
untary.  It  is  never  undertaken  from  a  sense  of  duty,  still 
less  ^m  necessity,  but  always  to  gratify  some  taste  or 
passion.  It  has,  indeed,  become  so  attractive,  that  it  is 
pursued  with  far  greater  eagerness  than  any  field-sports,  or 
than  any  game  with  us.  It  is  carried  on  through  the 
means  of  series  and  groups.  A  series  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  associates  of  similar  tastes ;  it  undertakes  only 
one  particular  form  of  labor.  It  is  constituted  of  a 


number  of  groups,  each  group  applying  itself  to  one  special 
branch  or  subdivision  of  the  work  of  the  series.  There 
are  generally  seven  or  nine  persons  in  each  group,  and  not 
less  than  seven  or  nine  groups  to  each  series.  Tlie  number 
of  series  in  a  phalanx  is,  of  course,  very  considerable,  at 
least  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  for  every  employment 
is  carried  on  by  its  own  special  series.  Each  Harmonian  is 
a  member  of  a  great  variety,  making  his  selection  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  tastes. 

It  is  found  that  in  this  manner  an  eager  rivalry  is  ex¬ 
cited  between  the  members  of  each  group,  between  the 
various  groups  in  each  series,  and  between  the  correspond¬ 
ing  scries  in  neighboring  phalanxes.  Labor,  when  stim¬ 
ulated  in  this  manner.  Incomes  a  source  of  the  keenest 

[deasure ;  but  even  thus,  it  cannot  be  continued  for  too 
ong  without  fatigue.  Hence,  every  hour  and  a  half,  or 
two  hours,  the  Harmonian  changes  his  employment.  If  be 
has  been  engaged  in  the  worktop,  he  proceeds  into  the 
fields,  or  to  the  garden.  If  he  is  tired  with  out  of  door,  or 
manual  labor,  he  finds  recreation  in  the  library.  He  is 
rarely  idle,  yet  he  is  never  conscious  that  he  is  at  work. 
However  he  is  employed  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  him, 
and  for  that  reason  only  does  he  undertake  it.  It  follows 
from  this,  that  all  labor  engaged  in  is  conducted  by  men 
who  are  passionately  attracted  to  it ;  and  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  how  much  more  earnest  and  skilful  it  is  than 
any  to  which  we  are  usually  accustomed.  The  rich  and 
the  noble  are  no  less  eagerly  attracted  by  it,  and  the  hap¬ 
piest  consequences  arise  from  their  working  side  by  side 
with  their  poorer  fellow  creatures.  The  Harmonians  dis¬ 
play  also  considerable  skill  in  adding  to  the  natural  charm 
of  labor.  Their  system  of  agriculture  is  an  apt  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this.  The  land  surrounding  the  phalanstere  be¬ 
longs  to  the  community,  and  it  is  cultivated  witli  a  special 
view  to  the  picturesque.  There  are  no  large  fields  of 
pasture  or  fallow  fatiguing  the  eyes  by  the  monotony  of 
the  prospect.  Different  kinds  of  culture  are  to  be  found 
side  by  side  —  flowers  and  fruits  interspersed  amidst  corn 
or  pasture,  or  forest  —  their  position  determined  with  a 
view  to  artistic  effect  quite  as  much  as  much  as  to  profit. 
The  labor  is  itself  of  the  nature  of  a  fSte  ;  brightfy  col¬ 
ored  tents  afford  a  shelter  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or 
from  rain ;  flags  and  banners,  ornamented  with  tlie  devices 
of  the  series,  representing  their  triumphs  in  industry,  in¬ 
dicate  the  parties  at  work.  Tasteful  kiosks  are  erected  at 
convenient  distances,  and  are  supplied  with  exquisite 
pastry  and  sparkling  wine.  The  laborers  go  to  the  field 
and  return  again  accompanied  by  the  strains  of  music,  and 
the  sweet  singing  of  the  youthful  choirs.  Women  join  in 
labor  with  the  men,  and  their  presence  gives  to  it  an  ad¬ 
ditional  charm.  Skill  in  every  department  of  industry  is 
rewarded  with  high  titles  of  honor,  and  even  with  larae 
pecuniary  grants  ;  for,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  t£e 
Harmonians  covet  and  obtain  the  distinctions  of  rank  and 
wealth. 

Notwithstanding  these  ingenious  devices,  it  may  perhaps 
be  objected  that  in  an  assembly  of  one  thousand  six 
hundred  persons  many  necessary  tastes  might  be  com¬ 
pletely  wanting ;  and  that,  at  best,  some  forms  of  labor 
are  so  repulsive  that  no  art  can  invest  them  with  charm. 
The  character  of  the  Harmonians  is,  however,  in  some  im¬ 
portant  respects  different  from  ours.  Our  passions  tend 
to  egoism,  theirs  to  “  unit^isme  ”  —  a  desire  that  arises 
from  the  harmonious  action  of  the  three  primary  passions, 
whereby  the  interest  of  the  individual  is  at  all  times  made 
to  harmonize  with  that  of  tlie  communiU.  These  three 
passions  are  known  as  “  Luxisme,”  “  Groupisme,”  and 
“  Seriisme.”  The  first  includes  the  five  sensitive  passions 
corresponding  to  the  five  senses.  The  second,  or  afl'ective 
passion,  is  divided  into  major  and  minor ;  from  the  former 
proceed  ambition  and  friendship,  from  the  latter  familism 
and  love.  The  third,  or  distributive  passion,  includes  the 
Cabaliste  or  dissidente,  the  Papillonne  or  altdrnante,  and 
the  Composite  or  coincidante.  These  last  are  but  little 
known  to  us ;  they  exist  only  among  our  great  men,  and 
their  influence  is  generally  unfortunate.  Their  exact  nat¬ 
ure  is  rather  obscure ;  they  are  not  at  all  times  known  by 
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the  same  name,  and  are  even  occasionally  differentlv 
defined.  The  Cabaliste  appears,  however,  to  be  the  passion 
for  intrigue ;  it  is  particularly  active  in  women  and  philo*. 
ophers.  The  Papillonne  r^resents  the  passion  for  con¬ 
stant  variety  and  change.  The  Composite  is  said  to  be 
the  noblest  of  all,  for  it  enhances  the  pleasure  of  the  others 
by  uniting  them.  By  its  happy  influence,  for  example, 
love  is  invested  with  a  double  charm  ;  for,  while  it  gratifies 
our  senses,  it  at  the  same  time  delights  our  heart.  So  also 
with  ambition,  when  it  is  pursued  from  the  mixed  motive 
of  self-interest  and  a  desire  of  fame.  Every  Harmonian 
possesses  all  these  twelve  secondary  passions,  more  or  less 
fully  developed ;  and  the  various  combinations  of  which 
they  are  capable  give  rise  to  exactly  eight  hundred  and 
ten  different  characters.  The  existence  of  representatives 
of  these  eight  hundred  and  ten  characters  in  a  phalanx 
constitutes  an  exact  equilibrium,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  develop  them  in  childhood. 
On  this  account  the  system  of  education  pursued  in  Har- 
monv  is  of  special  importance. 

Tiie  Harmonians  agree  with  the  Liliputians  that  the 
parents  are  the  least  competent  persons  to  undertake  the 
education  of  their  children ;  and,  therefore,  they  place 
them  shortly  after  birth  in  one  of  the  nurseries  appropri¬ 
ated  to  babies.  Of  these  there  are  three  in  every  phalan- 
sthre  —  one  for  the  quiet  children,  another  for  the  mutinous, 
and  a  third  for  the  diabolical.  The  rooms  are  large,  and, 
being  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  thm-  are  fitted 
with  every  requisite  for  health  and  comfort.  The  cradles 
arc  rocked  by  machinery  ;  and,  besides  cradles,  there  are 
cages  of  network,  wherein  the  baby  can  crawl  and  tumble 
about  at  pleasure  without  risk  of  injury.  A  uniform  tem¬ 
perature  is  maintained,  and  but  little  clothing  is  therefore 
necessary,  which  enables  the  infant  to  exercise  his  limbs 
with  freedom.  A  physician  attends  morning  and  evenin'^; 
but  his  fees  depend,  in  Harmony,  upon  the  health,  not 
upon  the  illness  of  those  whom  he  visits.  For  this  reason 
his  presence  excites  no  alarm.  The  nurse  tending  is  car¬ 
ried  on  by  a  “  series,”  and  is  of  course  composed  of  per¬ 
sons  who  have  a  particular  taste  for  that  occupation,  and 
who,  in  consequence,  acquire  great  skill.  They  are  fre¬ 
quently  relieved  according  to  the  principle  of  variety, 
tinder  their  direction  elder  children  are  employed,  who 
are  also  formed  into  series,  and  frequently  relieved.  In 
this  manner  the  infants  are  far  better  cared  for  than  among 
us  ;  for  it  may  happen  that  a  mother  has  no  aptitude  and 
little  patience  or  skill  in  nursing,  and  she  is,  at  the  best, 
continually  distracted  by  other  occupations.  It  is  here 
especially  —  “  qu’on  reconaitra  combien  le  plus  riche  po- 
tentat  civilisd  est  au-dessous  des  moyens  de  bicn-etre  que 
I’Harmonie  prodigue  au  plus  pauvre  des  homines  et  des 
enfants.”  ^  As  the  child  gets  older  every  care  is  taken  to 
develop  the  muscular  system.  To  such  perfection  is  this 
carried  that  the  left  hand  is  made  quite  as  useful  as  the 
right  ;  and  the  Harmonians  can  use  their  their  toes  with 
nearly  the  same  facility  as  we  can  our  fingers.  At  the  age 
of  nine  the  education  of  the  mind  is  begun.  Long  before 
this  indeed  the  child  can  write,  for  that  is  merely  a  me¬ 
chanical  art. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  in  the  Har¬ 
monian  system  of  education  that  no  child  is  taught  any¬ 
thing  except  at  his  own  request.  The  object  of  the  teacher 
is  to  awaken  the  interest  and  to  stimulate  the  curiosity  of 
his  pupil,  and  to  excite  his  vanity  by  continually  rewarding 
his  exertions.  As  soon  as  ever  a  child  can  walk,  he  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  into  the  workshops,  under  proper  superintend¬ 
ence.  His  astonishment  and  delight  may  be  readily  im¬ 
agined  ;  and  at  three  or  four  years  of  age  the  peculiar  bent 
of  his  mind  can  be  already  discerned.  Minature  tools  and 
implements,  adapted  to  every  age,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
workshops  and  farm.  When  he  takes  a  fancy  to  any  handi¬ 
craft  he  is  placed  among  other  children  a  little  older  than 
himself,  with  a  view  to  learning  it,  so  that  he  may  not  be 
discouraged  by  too  great  a  difierence  in  skill.  When  fa¬ 
tigued  by  one  employment  he  turns  to  another;  at  one 
time  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  carpentry,  and  at  another 
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jf  husbandry,  and  so  on  with  the  rest.  Practice  naturally 
prtcedes  the  study  of  the  theory.  The  use  of  machinery 
t^g  the  learner  to  the  science  of  mechanics,  the  care  of 
inimals  to  natural  history,  a  love  of  flowers  and  fruits  to 
l)otany  or  agriculture.  At  each  stage  of  his  progress  the 
intimate  connection  between  one  branch  of  knowledge  and 
ssother  is  pointed  out,  and  no  sooner  is  his  curiosity  sat- 
igfied  in  one  direction  than  it  is  excited  in  another.  To 
encourage  studious  habits,  the  information  he  desires  is 
often  adroitly  refused;  he  is  told  he  will  find  it  in  the 
library,  to  which  he  accordingly  repairs  with  ardor.  If  at 
nny  time  his  interest  should  nag,  so  that  he  becomes  care- 
lew  and  inattentive,  no  punishment  is  inflicted.  The  teach¬ 
ers  simply  suspend  his  instruction  till  curiosity  is  once 
Bwe  aroused.  Besides  all  this,  however,  the  incentives  to 
work  are  very  great.  Children  are  divided  into  numerous 
classes,  called  by  diflerent  names,  such  as  Bambins,  cheru- 
bins,  sdraphins,  Lyedens,  gymnasians,  and  jouvenceaux  — 
through  each  of  which  they  are  obliged  to  pass  succes- 
lirely.  These  classes  are  again  subdivided  into  three  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees ;  and  each  degree  and  each  class  possesses 
peculiar  privileges  that  are  ardently  coveted.  A  cherub, 
for  example,  has  the  privilege  of  usin»  a  knife,  or  driving 
t  cart  drawn  by  a  dog ;  a  seraph  is  allowed  a  hatchet ;  a 
Lycean  may  ride  a  pony,  and  appear  in  a  gay  uniform ;  a 
gjmnasian  is  permitted  to  go  out  shooting.  To  rise  from 
one  class  to  the  other,  the  candidate  must  pass  an  exami¬ 
nation  suited  to  his  age.  He  is  allowed  six  months  ailer 
the  regular  time  to  qualify;  if  he  fails,  he  is  placed  in  a 
class  composed  of  those  who  are  of  a  demi-caracthre.  But 
i(  as  is  generally  the  case,  he  succeed,  he  is  forthwith  in- 
italled  in  his  new  order  with  great  ceremony ;  and  receives 
from  a  patriarch  the  insignia  of  his  higher  rank.  It  will 
be  seen  that  education  in  Harmony  is  directed  principally 
to  the  useful  arts,  and  to  the  sciences  directly  bearing  upon 
them.  Such  is  the  degree  of  skill  early  obtained,  that  in- 
&nt  labor  is  a  source  of  great  profit.  The  valuable  time  is 
laved  which  is  spent  now  at  a  later  period  of  life,  when 
the  faculties  are  less  flexible,  in  acquiring  a  trade ;  and  a 
child  of  four  years  of  age  is  not  untrequently  quite  equal 
in  skill  to  a  man  of  thirty  with  us ;  while  a  hiov  of  nine,  js 

E'lte  as  expert  and  efficient  as  any  of  our  mechanics.  For 
3  reason  the  phalanx  opens  an  account  with  every  child 
when  ho  is  four-and-a-half  years  of  age  ;  and,  by  the  time 
he  reaches  manhood,  he  already  finds  himself  in  possession 
of  capital. 

The  Hannonians  class  the  kitchen  and  the  opera  as 
imong  the  most  efficient  of  educational  agencies.  As  re¬ 
spects  the  former,  they  are  extremely  fond  of  good  eating, 
and  regard  the  palate  as  a  great  source  of  happiness.  Hence 
they  arc  careful  to  train  the  taste  at  an  early  age,  and  in 
this  they  experience  no  formidable  difficulty.  The  children 
of  both  sexes  early  become  most  excellent  cooks.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  pursued  Uirough  all  its  branches ;  it  leads  to  the 
itudv  of  chemistry  ;  to  the  skilful  culture  of  fruits  and  veg- 
etahles ;  to  new  and  improved  methods  of  feeding  stock, 
and  to  many  other  equally  important  matters.  Every  pha¬ 
lanx  has  an  opera  of  its  own  more  splendid  than  that  at 
Paris.  Of  the  one  thousand  six  hundred  associates,  at 
least  one  thousand  two  hundred  are  fully  qualified  to  take 

Cin  the  representations.  While  yet  in  arms  a  baby  is 
ight  to  a  distant  gallery,  where  his  occasional  noises 
cannot  be  heard,  and  there  his  ear  is  early  formed  to 
melody.  He  cannot  rise  to  the  class  of  cherubim  till  he  is 
qualified  to  take  some  part  in  the  representation.  His  car¬ 
riage  is  thus  early  perfected  in  grace,  and  his  taste  for  fine 
clothes  and  display  are  gratified. 

Besides  education,  children  have  another  important  duty 
to  perform.  It  is  a  leading  principle  among  the  Harmo- 
nians  that  no  labor,  however  humble  or  repulsive,  can  be 
degrading.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  if  such  services  are 
performed  only  by  one  class,  that  class  will  be  inevitably 
treated  as  inferior.  When  once  a  badge  of  inferiority  is 
•ttached  to  one  description  of  labor,  it  will  have  a  tendency 
to  extend  to  others,  till,  in  the  end,  the  Harmonians  would 
find  themselves  as  badly  off"  as  we  were,  where  all  labor  is 
more  or  less  despised,  and  the  idle  and  useless  classes  alone 


held  in  esteem.  To  children,  between  nine  and  fifteen,  ia 
confided  the  honor  of  averting  this  danger  from  Harmony. 
They  are  called  the  Petites  Hordes  or  Milice  de  Dieu. 
It  is  observed  that  children  have  a  natural  taste  for  dirt, 
and  this  merciful  provision  of  nature  is  skilfully  utilized. 
No  compulsion  is  of  course  employed,  and  about  one  third 
of  the  little  bo^s,  and  two  thirds  of  the  little  girls,  abso¬ 
lutely  refuse  to  join  the  Petites  Hordes,  and  are  enrolled  in 
another  order,  called  the  Petites  Bandes.  The  Petites 
Hordes  are  divided  into  two  orders ;  the  one  undertakes 
the  dangerous  work,  the  other  the  dirty.  Both  must  un¬ 
dergo  torture  to  test  their  courage.  Upon  the  day  of  re¬ 
ception  they  present  their  arms  to  be  branded  with  a  hot 
iron.  The  first  order  are  marked  with  the  figure  of  a  lion, 
the  latter  with  that  of  an  eagle.  Like  the  gladiators  of 
old  they  must  learn  to  suffer  with  grace,  ^ey  rise  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  proceed  to  clean  the 
stables,  to  remove  impurities,  to  slaughter  the  animals,  to 
mend  the  roads.  Great  care  is  taken  of  their  health.  They 
are  carefully  perfumed  both  before  and  after  the  discharge 
of  their  more  noisome  functions,  and  the  buildings  are  so 
arranged  that  there  is  no  suffering  from  exposure  to  cli¬ 
mate.  The  inducements  to  enter  this  order  are  very  nu¬ 
merous.  Youth  is  the  age  of  ddvouement.  The  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  Harmony  depends  upon  successfully  breaking  the 
neck  of  ancient  servitude,  lliose  who  undertake  to  do  so 
perform  a  service  of  the  nature  of  a  religious  duty,  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  God,  of  charity  to  mankind.  They  are  rewarded 
by  the  respect  of  the  entire  community,  they  are  addressed 
with  high-sounding  titles  of  honor,  they  are  entitled  to  a 
seat  within  the  sanctuary,  they  wear  gorgeous  uniforms, 
and  are  mounted  upon  splendid  horses,  so  that  they  are 
held  to  be  the  best  cavalry  in  the  world.  Their  accoutre¬ 
ments  are  especially  superb,  and  their  manners  in  contrast 
with  their  occupations  are  distinguished  by  extreme  polite¬ 
ness.  Besides  this,  they  were  charged  with  the  execution 
of  one  function  of  a  judicial  character.  In  Harmony  ani¬ 
mals  are  treated  with  great  kindness  and  care ;  they  are 
much  better  fed  and  lodged  than  our  peasants.  Instead  of 
being  driven  by  blows,  they  are  taught  to  obey  the  sound 
of  musical  calls,  and  one  uniform  system  prevails  through 
the  whole  of  Harmony.  Great  care  is  taken  to  avoid  in¬ 
flicting  any  unnecessary  pain  upon  them,  and  whenever 
any  cruelty  is  practised,  the  offender,  whether  young  or 
old,  is  brought  for  trial  before  the  Petites  Hordes.  As 
there  are  some  little  girls  who  take  quite  as  much  delight 
in  dirt  as  boys,  about  one  third  of  the  Petites  Hordes  are 
generally  girls ;  so  also  a  few  exceptional  little  boys  have 
no  taste  whatever  for  dirt,  and  about  one  third  are  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Petites  Bandes.  The  remainder  are  girls. 
The  Petites  Bandes  are  composed  of  children  between  nine 
and  fifteen,  but  with  refined  tastes.  They  are  generally  of 
a  less  active  and  more  melancholy  disposition.  Instead  of 
a  love  of  dirt,  they  early  manifest  a  taste  for  dress.  It  is 

3uite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  such  a  tendency  should  be 
iscouraged ;  on  the  contrary,  carefully  cultivated,  it  leads 
to  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  becomes  a  source  of  refine¬ 
ment.  Both  the  Petites  Hordes  and  the  Petites  Bandes 
are  permitted  te  s()end  a  portion  of  their  private  fortune,  if 
they  have  any,  upon  their  respective  corps.  The  Petites 
Bandes,  likewise,  exercise  judicial  functions.  They  cen¬ 
sure  all  bad  language  and  faulty  pronunciation.  They 
keep  guard  over  flowers  and  fruits.  They  sit  in  judgment 
upon  whoever  plucks  a  flower  without  cause,  or  whoever 
negligently  tramples  a  plant  under  foot. 

Domestic  services  are  performed  by  “  series,”  composed 
of  persons  specially  attracted  thereto.  Cooking  attracts 
great  numbers  of  artists.  Housemaids  and  valets  appear 
to  be  drawn  to  these  functions  by  considerations  of  a  senti¬ 
mental  character.  They  are  called  pages  and  pagesses. 
Not  even  the  richest  man  has  any  personal  servant,  but,  in 
common  with  the  poorest,  he  has  the  constant  attendance 
of  a  series,  wherein  some  one  or  more  are  attached  to  his 
person.  From  thence  there  arise  a  regard  and  sympathy 
between  the  two  parties,  quite  unlike  the  relation  between 
master  and  servant.  It  may  happen  that  in  another  em¬ 
ployment  the  person  who  has  just  acted  as  servant  will  find 
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himself  superior  to  those  be  has  served.  These  domestic 
functions  have  therefore  nothing  servile  about  them.  The^ 
are  performed  by  a  free  and  honorable  series,  like  the  rest, 
who  are  attracted  either  by  a  taste  for  the  function  itself, 
or  for  the  persons  whom  they  attend. 

The  system  of  education,  as  practised  in  Harmony,  is 
very  cheap,  and  indeed  it  soon  becomes  self-supporting. 
For  this  reason  the  children  of  both  rich  and  poor  can 
enjoy  eoual  advantages.  The  members  of  a  phalanx  are 
re^rded  as  members  of  one  family,  and  it  would  be  highly 
unjust  to  make  distinctions  amongst  them  in  the  matter  of 
education.  One  of  the  most  glaring  of  the  many  injustices 
of  civilization  is  thus  removed. 

Whatever  differences  arise  in  after-life  proceed  frem 
differences  of  character  or  ability,  or  from  such  differences 
in  previous  generations,  enabling  them  to  bequeath  to  their 
descendants  fortune  and  rank.  But  these  inequalities  pro¬ 
duce  none  of  the  evils  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Uni¬ 
versal  education  has  caused  universal  good-manners,  and 
all  classes  mix  with  one  another  with  ease  and  cordiality. 
Great  wealth  or  exalted  rank  are  known  only  in  their 
favorable  aspects,  as  bestowing  upon  society  an  additional 
splendor  and  refinement.  Those  who  are  engaged  upon 
the  education  of  children,  as  well  as  the  nurses  who  tend 
their  infancy,  are  among  ^e  most  highly  esteemed  classes 
in  society. 

The  teachers  are  called  the  Sibyls,  and  are  selected  by 
universal  suffrage  from  among  the  most  competent  persons 
in  each  department  of  knowledge,  industry,  or  art.  Quite 
as  many  women  as  men  occupy  this  important  post :  they 
are  assisted  by  candidate-teachers,  of  whom  there  are  a 
great  many.  Indeed,  the  principle  is  that  whoever  knows 
a  little  shall  assist  in  teaching  those  who  know  less,  so  that 
even  children  are  much  employed  in  tuition.  There  are 
never  more  than  twelve  pupils  in  one  class.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  that  every  phalanx  can  possess  all  the  requisite 
books  and  scientific  appliances  necessary  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  it  is  the  custom  for  students  to  resort  to 
special  places  where  these  are  to  be  found,  and  where  they 
can  also  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  most  eminent  pro¬ 
fessors. 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  when  the  child  is  open¬ 
ing  into  manhood  or  womannood,  and  when  a  new  course 
is  given  to  its  ideas  and  pleasures.  Every  precaution  is 
taken  to  delay  as  long  as  possible  this  inevitable  transition. 
The  great  muscular  development  which  the  child  received 
in  infancy  has  a  beneficial  influence  in  this  direction.  In 
addition  to  this,  however,  special  means  are  taken  to  en¬ 
courage  the  exercise  of  restraint  for  some  time  after  reach¬ 
ing  maturity.  Accordingly,  when  the  child  emerges  from 
the  jouvenceaux,  which  is  the  last  stage  of  boynood  or 
girlhood,  tliey  pass  first  into  the  Corps  de  VesUlit^,  and 
subsequently  into  that  of  the  Demoisellat.  It  will  depend 
partly  upon  natural  force  of  character,  and  partly  upon 
physical  conditions,  how  long  they  continue  in  the  first  of 
these  stages.  Every  encouragement  is  offered  to  protract 
the  period,  which,  however,  rarely  extends  beyond  the  age 
of  nineteen.  The  girls  enjiy  the  title  of  vestal  vireins, 
and  their  position  is  one  of  distinguished  honor.  They 
occupy  the  principal  places  at  all  great  ceremonies ;  they 
are  deputed  to  meet  all  distinguished  visitors,  whom  they 
conduct  to  the  phalansthre  in  a  triumphal  chariot,  drawn 
by  twelve  white  horses,  caparisoned  in  velvet.  In  their 
presence  kings  and  princes  forget  their  rank,  and  figure 
as  mere  private  persons.  From  their  hands  the  army  re¬ 
ceives  the  Oriflamme.  They  are  decorated  with  the  jewels 
and  precious  stones  belonging  to  the  phalanx,  and  choirs 
of  cherubim  and  seraphim  serve  at  the  foot  of  their  throne. 
The  Petites  Hordes  offer  to  them  a  reverence  approaching 
to  worship.  At  length,  towards  her  eighteenth  or  nine¬ 
teenth  year,  the  vestal  bestows  her  love  upon  some  favored 
suitor.  Not  unfrequently,  when  exceptionally  beautiful, 
she  obtains  the  hand  of  a  sovereign,  or  of  some  very  ex¬ 
alted  personage.  In  a  similar  manner  young  men  who 
have  successfully  combated  the  ardor  of  youth,  are  re¬ 
warded  about  the  same  age  by  a  lady  of  their  choice.  It 
frequently  happens  that  youths  prefer  partners  much  older 
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than  themselves,  and  that  ladies  of  mature  age  respooj 
to  their  passion.  Notwithstanding  the  advantage  uij 
honor  pertaining  to  the  position,  but  few  of  either  sex  cu 
long  withstand  me  charms  of  love.  They  perhaps  mansm 
to  pass  a  few  months  in  the  Corps  de  Vestalit^,  and  then 
they  quit  it  for  the  Demoisellat,  a  condition  requiring  lem 
fortitude.  In  Harmony  life  is  so  much  in  public  that  con- 
cealment  is  impossible,  and  no  lapse  from  the  stemett 
restraint  can  escape  detection.  No  moral  reprobation  pu^ 
sues  the  frail.  They  are  only  obliged  to  desert  the  esrlj 
meetings  of  the  children,  who  alone  regard  them  with  con¬ 
tempt  ;  for,  being  unable  to  appreciate  the  cause,  ther 
regard  their  desertion  as  a  crime.  Yet  the  Demoisellu 
have  only  attained  comparative  liberty.  For  two  or  three 
years  they  are  expected  to  remain  faithful  to  their  first 
love,  and  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  license  practised 
by  their  elders.  The  position  of  women  in  Harmony  is 
one  of  complete  independence,  and  their  industry  con. 
tributes  nearly  as  mucii  as  that  of  men  to  the  prodnctire 
resources  of  the  community.  The  burden  of  maternity  is 
greatly  lightened  by  the  system  adopted  with  regard  to 
children ;  and  the  associative  principle  relieves  them  from 
many  of  the  household  cares  arising  from  separate  establish, 
ments.  The  Harmonians  point  out  how  unreasonable  it  is 
to  suppose  that  all  women  shall  have  the  same  tastes.  Yet 
civilized  people  are  accustomed  to  complain  that  their 
wives  are  more  addicted  to  society  than  to  domestic  duties 

—  fonder  of  dress  or  literature  or  art  than  of  the  care  of 
their  children.  The  blame  should  rest  upon  their  own 
absurd  institutions,  that  demand  the  same  qualifications 
from  all  women.  They  have  been  created  for  Harmony, 
not  for  civilization,  and  they  have  therefore  receired 
varied  endowments  adapted  to  that  higher  existence. 
Quite  enough  of  them  possess  naturally  these  maternal  and 
domestic  virtues,  if  properly  economized,  as  under  the  as¬ 
sociative  order.  The  education  of  girls  is  conducted  upon 
exactly  the  same  principles  as  that  of  the  boys.  They  are 
left  equally  free  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  own  inclination, 
care  Ming  taken  to  stimulate  and  strengthen  the  tastes 
they  evince.  It  is  found  that  about  one  third  have  nat¬ 
urally  a  masculine  disposition,  in  the  same  manner  as 
about  one  third  of  the  boys  develop  a  feminine  character. 
But  quite  enough  remain  to  discharge  all  the  duties  that 
fall  more  particularly  to  their  province.  The  profit  aris¬ 
ing  from  female  industry  is  of  course  their  own,  and  it  is 
nearly  as  great  as  that  of  men.  They  form  themselves 
into  series,  and  direct  all  their  own  operations.  It  would 
be  altogether  incompatible  with  their  dignity  to  require  as¬ 
sistance.  All  high  functions  have  female  as  well  as  male 
oflScers.  No  man  confers  his  title  upon  his  partner ;  she 
has  her  own  quite  independent  of  his.  In  his  later  writ¬ 
ings  Fourier  was  very  reticent  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
sexes,  and  some  passages  bearing  upon  the  subject  have 
been  expurgated  by  his  later  editors.  We  are  therefore 
driven  to  his  first  work,  “  The  Thdorie  des  Quatre  Mouve- 
ments,”  for  our  information.  In  it  we  find  that  relation 
described  as  of  an  extremely  transitory  character,  and  we 
are  presented  with  a  scene  of  intrigue  and  coquetry  that 
must  be  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  a  timid  and  bashful 
nature.  No  mere  civilized  being  is,  however,  qualified  to 
appreciate  this  subject,  and  it  is  one  that  may  be  left  with 
advantage  to  the  imagination.  Of  course  many  disadvan¬ 
tages  that  would  arise  from  mutable  connections  with  us  are 
absent  in  Harmony.  The  position  of  the  lady  being  one  of 
complete  independence,  the  fickleness  of  her  lover  cannot 
compromise  it  Nor  does  it  appear  that  she  has  any  cause 
to  apprehend  neglect  as  she  advances  in  years.  Indeed,  a 
thrilling  incident  is  recorded  to  illustrate  how  a  youth,  in 
all  the  ardor  of  virgin  passion,  may  be  irresbtibly  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  personal  imarms  of  a  lady  more  than  one 
hundred  years  of  age. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  prodigious 
sources  of  wealth  ixMsessed  by  such  a  community  as  has 
been  described.  The  Harmonians*  distinguish  three  sexes 

—  men,  women,  and  children ;  and  of  these  none,  except 
the  very  young,  are  idle ;  and  means  are  even  taken  to 
utilize  the  play  of  babies.  There  are,  in  reality,  few  on- 
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productive  classes.  There  are  no  soldiers,  or  policemen, 

^  criminals,  or  lawyers  ;  no  metaphysicians,  or  moralists, 
or  political  econombts  ;  no  usurers  or  stock-jobbers  ;  no  po¬ 
litical  agitators  and  demagogues.  The  persons  employed 
in  distribution  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Labor  is  con¬ 
duct^  with  unflagging  energy  and  constantly  increasing 
ikill.  It  is  never  interrupted  for  recreation,  for  it  is  in  it- 
jelf  both  business  and  recreation.  Every  department  of 
industry,  every  branch  of  agriculture,  is  carried  to  the 
utmost  perfection,  and  the  fertility  of  the  earth  is  im¬ 
measurably  increased.  Nor  is  the  economy  less  remarkable. 
Ko  land  is  wasted  in  useless  fences  ;  no  iron  in  bolts  and 
imrs ;  no  labor  is  expended  in  heaping  up  mud  fortiflca- 
tions,  or  constructing  angry  forts ;  no  lives  are  lost  in 
rotten  ships,  or  blown  away  from  cannon-mouths.  What¬ 
ever  is  miide  is  intended  for  use  and  not  for  destruction, 
and  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  use  is  extracted  from 
it  In  this  respect  association  affords  extraordinary  advan¬ 
tages.  A  single  fire  will  cook  a  hundred  dinners,  or  warm 
ahundred  rooms.  One  warehouse  or  granary  will  suffice 
where  with  us  one  hundred  would  be  required ;  and  the 
same  economy  may  be  observed  in  every  other  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  wealth  arising  from  the  united  labor  of  the  entire  ' 
community  is  divided  amongst  them  once  every  year,  in 
proportion  to  the  capital,  labor,  and  talent  of  each  in¬ 
dividual.  Four  twelfths  are  awarded  to  the  first,  five 
twelfths  to  the  second,  and  three  twelfths  to  the  third. 
Labor  is  rewarded  in  proportion  as  it  is  necessary,  useful, 
and  agreeable.  The  first  is  paid  the  highest,  the  latter 
the  lowest.  The  opera  is  classed  among  the  necessaries, 
and  is  paid  the  next  highest  after  the  repugnant  offices 
belonging  to  that  class.  A  girl  of  unusual  personal  beauty 
may  be  rewarded  far  beyond  the  value  of  her  actual 
labor,  because  her  presence  causes  enthusiasm  and  greatly 
itimulates  the  exertions  of  her  companions.  From  the  age 
of  four-and-a-half  an  account  is  opened,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  every  member,  wherein  an  accurate  record  is  kept  of 
hia  claim  to  recompense  under  each  of  the  three  heads. 
Such  is  the  happy  effect  of  the  harmonious  action  of  the 
twelve  secondary  passions,  that  disputes  seldom  occiir 
respecting  the  justice  or  the  accuracy  of  the  division.  In 
fact,  each  jierson  is  a  member  of  so  many  series,  that  if 
one  of  them  happens  to  be  slightly  under-paid  he  is  quite 
sure  to  find  himself  compensated  by  the  higher  award 
riven  to  another.  If  any  difference  should  arise  it  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  court  of  arbitrators,  whose  decision  is  final. 
Indeed,  money  is  of  small  importance  in  Harmonv.  Wives 
and  children  are  self-supporting.  Food  and  lodging  and 
all  necessary  service  is  provided  in  abundance.  There 
are  no  taxes  to  pay.  Hospitality  is  exercised  at  small  ex¬ 
pense.  Guests,  belonging  to  the  same  class  as  their 
entertainer,  cost,  in  fact,  nothing :  those  belonging  to  a 
lower,  only  the  amount  of  the  difference  between  them,  for 
every  llarmonian  has  the  privilege  of  dining  at  whatever 
table,  in  any  phalanx,  he  chooses  to  select.  It  thus  be¬ 
comes  the  custom  of  the  rich  to  spend  large  sums  in 
furthering  studies  or  employments  to  which  they  are  at¬ 
tached,  and  in  increasing  the  splendor  of  the  parapher¬ 
nalia  belonging  to  their  series.  They  not  unfrequently 
give  up  the  greatest  part  of  their  earnings  in  favor  of  poor 
children.  They  engage  in  industry  only  because  it  is  a 
source  amusement  to  them,  for  without  it  the  interest  of 
their  capital  affords  them  an  ample  income. 

Adoption  is  practised  to  a  great  extent.  The  Har- 
monians  do  not  usually  bequeath  their  property  exclusively 
among  their  own  family  or  near  relations.  Their  children 
are  certain  of  being  provided  for,  and  thehr  future  there¬ 
fore  excites  no  anxiety.  Accordingly,  a  Harmonian  can 
generosity  to  others  without  compunction.  It  not 
““^pently  occurs  that  the  tastes  and  disposition  of  parent 
and  child  are  wholly  difi'erent,  and  there  is  in  consequence 
but  little  sympathy  between  them.  In  such  cases  adoption 
w  the  natural  remedy.  A  parent  may  happen  to  meet  in 
the  field  or  workshop  with  a  child  without  fortune,  whose 
•kill  or  address  pleases  him.  He  at  once  names  him  as 
one  of  his  heirs,  and  bequeathes  to  him  a  portion  of  his 


property.  In  this  manner  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  a 
voluntary  subdivision  of  property,  and  property  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  said  to  exist.  Indeed,  the  minimum  supplied  by  the 
phalanx  to  what  they  term  the  poor  is  extremely  sumptuous, 
’fhey  are  provided  with  five  meals  a  day,  all  necessary 
clothes  for  labor  and  parade,  one  separate  room  and 
alcove,  entrance  to  the  public  rooms,  fi&tes,  and  to  the  seats 
reserved  for  them  at  the  opera ;  and  they  are,  of  course, 
supplied  with  all  the  tools  they  require  for  their  various 
occupations.  The  three  sexes  generally  eat  at  separate 
tables,  for  their  tastes  in  food  do  not  always  agree.  Some¬ 
times  an  exception  is  made  to  this  practice  at  breakfast  or 
supper,  but  never  at  dinner.  That  is  a  time  when  gastro¬ 
nomic  tastes  are  discussed  and  gratified  with  too  much 
solemnity  and  ardor,  to  admit  of  the  attention  being 
diverted  by  the  presence  of  the  other  sexes.  Yet  dinner 
is  not  a  scene  of  gluttony.  It  lasts  but  an  hour,  and  then 
other  pleasures  summon  the  Hannonians  from  the  table. 

Their  footl  is  of  great  variety.  At  least  thirty  or  forty 
dishes  are  served,  and  a  dozen  kinds  of  wine  from  the 
choicest  vintages  in  France,  Spain,  and  Hungary.  Yet 
this  is  the  table  for  the  poor.  The  second  and  first  classes 
are  of  course  fed  still  more  sumptuously ;  but  of  this  we 
cannot,  in  civilization,  form  any  adequate  conception.  The 
food  itself  is  very  difi’erent  from  ours,  for  it  is  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  sugar  ;  bread  is  but  little  eaten,  and,  in  its  stead, 
there  is  a  most  delicious  compote,  which  besides  being 
highly  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  one  eighth  cheaper  than 
bread,  it  possesses  also  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  made 
in  large  quantities,  and  will  keep  for  a  long  time.  Potatoes 
and  fruit  are  also  much  used.  The  vine  is  cultivated  to 
perfection,  and  beer  or  cider  are  rarely  seen ;  in  their  stead 
there  is  a  light  sparkling  drink  resembling  lemonade,  which 
is  highly  esteemed.  As  a  precaution  against  famine,  provis¬ 
ions  for  two  years  are  always  kept  in  each  phalanx.  The 
llarmonians  are  extremely  vigorous.  Many  causes  con¬ 
tribute  to  this :  the  admirable  device  of  paying  doctors  in 
jiroportion  to  the  amount  of  health  enjoyed  by  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  not  in  proportion  to  the  sickness ;  the  great  mus¬ 
cular  training  received  in  youth ;  the  complete  extirpation 
of  the  physical  evils  proceeding  from  marriage  ;  the  absence 
of  exhausting  labor  and  great  cities  with  crowded  popula¬ 
tions  ;  the  fresh  air  of  the  eountry,  and  the  excellent  diet¬ 
ary  system,  all  contribute  to  form  a  race  of  men  and  women 
of  extraordinary  vigor.  It  is  said  that  one  of  their  men  is 
equal  in  strength  to  three  of  ours  ;  and  one  hundred  Har¬ 
monian  ladies  would  be  quite  able  to  knock  down  one  hun¬ 
dred  of  Napoleon’s  finest  grenadiers.  They  are  generally 
seven  feet  high,  and  live  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
years  of  age,  and  retain  to  the  very  last  the  fullest  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  life,  and  even  of  the  most  juvenile  passions. 

It  might  be  feared  that  their  existence  would  be  some¬ 
what  monotonous,  but  such  is  far  from  the  case.  In  youth 
they  enter  the  army,  which,  unlike  ours,  is  employed  in 
conquering  deserts  and  forests,  and  increasing  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  earth.  In  this  they  pass  some  years,  and 
march  to  many  climes.  Here  the  love  of  adventure  and 
the  love  of  pleasure  peculiar  to  youth  are  amply  gratified; 
for  women  accompany  the  industrial  armies,  and  while  the 
soldiers  are  employed  in  subjugating  the  barren  places  of 
nature,  they  find  also  ample  opportunity  for  subj^ating  the 
hearts  of  their  tender  companions-in-arms.  Those  who 
serve  three  campaigns  rise  to  the  dignity  of  aventuriers, 
and  three  more  campaigns  qualify  for  that  of  paladins. 
These  persons  enjoy  the  privilege  of  travelling  from  one 
end  of  the  earth  to  the  other  in  the  capacity  of  strolling- 
player  or  singer  —  a  position  that  is  greatly  envied. 
Wherever  they  go  they  are  received  with  the  highest  honor 
and  win  the  smites  of  the  fairest  women.  Their  arrival  at 
a  phalanx  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  dispel  all  monotony,  and 
is  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a  scries  of  fetes  of 
extraordinary  brilliancy. 

There  is  every  facility  for  foreign  travel.  The  roads  are 
excellent,  and  are  traversed  by  public  coaches.  Every 
phalanstbre  is  a  sumptuous  hotel,  open  for  the  reception 
of  the  traveller.  The  evils  arising  from  over-population  are 
unknown.  The  industrial  armies  are  the  pioneers  of  emi- 
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mtion.  New  phalanxes  arise  in  every  part  of  the  world.  1 
When  all  the  deserts  are  fertilized,  and  the  whole  earth 
covered,  natural  causes  will  then  intervene  to  limit  the 
total  population  to  three  millards.  The  vigor  of  the  women 
will  have  greatly  increased,  adding  immeasurably  to  the 
fa-scination  of  their  love,  but  decreasing  their  fertility, 
which  will  be  still  farther  cheeked  by  the  system  of  mutable 
connections.  It  has  been  said  that  great  inequalities  of 
rank  exist  in  Harmony.  Indeed,  there  are  no  less  than 
thirteen  different  orders  of  noblemen  and  princes.  A 
phalanx  has  the  power  to  confer  the  title  of  unarch  or 
baron  ;  three  or  four  together  that  of  duarch  or  viscount; 
twelve  of  triarch  or  earl,  and  so  on  through  all  the  various 

f fades  of  marquis,  duke,  king,  sultan,  emperor,  up  to  the 
ighest  of  all,  tne  Omniarch.  These  honors  are  both  her¬ 
editary  and  elective.  They  may  be  filled  indifferently  by 
men  or  women.  Those  that  are  hereditary,  are  derived 
principally  from  the  nobles  and  princes  belonging  to  civili¬ 
zation,  who  have  retained  their  territorial  designations. 
They  are  recruited  also  from  those  who  contribute,  either 
by  their  wealth  or  talent,  to  establish  phalanxes.  No  less 
than  two  hundred  empires,  as  large  as  that  of  France,  will 
finally  cover  the  wond.  Of  tliese,  Australia  alone  will 
furnish  fificen ;  and,  in  them,  all  the  gradations  of  hered¬ 
itary  rank  with  which  we  are  now  familiar  will  be  found. 
The  elective  titles  are  extremely  numerous,  because  it 
would  appear  that  every  phalanx  may  confer  the  dignity  of 
unarch  or  baron  upon  as  many  persons  as  they  please.  In 
like  manner  three  or  four  phalanxes  can  confer  the  title  of 
viscount,  and  so  on,  up  to  the  omniarehat,  which  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  the  entire  world.  'Iliese 
titles  are  given  for  various  services  :  for  eminence  in  indus¬ 
try,  science,  art,  or  literature ;  for  wealth  when  devoted  to 
miblic  purposes ;  for  charm  of  character  or  even  of  person. 
The  Harmnnians  observe  the  passion  for  high-sounding 
titles,  for  stars  and  ribbons,  and  they  gratify  it  to  the  very 
fullest  extent.  Few  persons  are  without  some  distinction 
of  this  kind.  The  poor  can  attain  to  the  coveted  position 
equally  with  the  rich.  Even  the  hereditary  honors  are  not 
altogether  beyond  their  reach.  The  humblest  girl  may  be 
chosen  by  a  prince  to  be  the  mother  of  his  child.  The 
poorest  man  may  be  selected  by  a  queen  to  become  the 
rather  of  a  king.  These  elective  titles  are  by  no  means 
purely  honorary;  they  are  generally  accompanied  by  a 
substantial  present,  raised  by  the  vote  of  those  by  whom 
they  are  awarded.  Yet  the  expenses  to  which  these  per¬ 
sonages  are  exposed  are  not  in  proportion  to  their  exalted 
station.  They  live,  indeed,  much  like  other  men  who  be¬ 
long  to  the  first  class  in  their  ph.alanx.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  Harmonians  are  very  far  from  abolish¬ 
ing  the  distinctions  of  rank  or  of  equalizing  property.  On 
the  contrary,  they  assert  that  the  existence  of  both  is  es¬ 
sential  to  their  society.  “  L’association,”  says  Fourier,  “  ne 
peut  s’allier  avec  les  rdves  d’dgalitd  et  de  nivellement  de 
nos  philosophes.”  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the 
nobles  and  princes  of  Harmony  have  any  special  functions 
attached  to  their  highly  ornamental  offices. 


THE  ODD  TEN  MINUTES. 

BT  MATTHEW  BROWNE. 

There  was  once  a  man — I  think  it  was  a  divine  — 
who  boasted  of  having  written  a  commenUry  in  the  time 
he  snatched  from  waste  while  he  was  waiting  for  his  wife 
to  finish  dressing.  I  am  not  so  ready  to  settle  down  as 
this  ungallant  gentleman  appears  to  have  been,  and  cannot 
even  take  notes  while  I  am  on  the  tenter-hooks  of  uncer- 
Uinty  in  waiting  for  this,  that,  or  the  other.  But  it  usually 
happens  while  I  am  brushing  my  hat,  or  buttoning  a  glove, 
or  lounging  about  at  breakfast,  or  fuming  while  a  sandwich- 
box  is  being  filled  for  me,  that  I  have  one  eye  on  books 
and  newspapers.  Intemallv  I  make  observations  at  such 
times  upon  what  I  read,  and  I  propose  to  take  tlie  libertv 
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of  giving  part  of  the  result  of  an  actual  bon&  Jide  ten  min- 
utes  of  such  pottering. 

Introduction  (1800  to  1815)  to  the  History  of 
THE  Peace.  By  Harriet  Martineau. 

The  .^.arginal  figure  of  page  vii.  of  Chapter  I.  of  tliii 
book  is  “  1800.”  In  the  middle  of  the  same  page  occuri 
the  following  passage:  “On  the  23d  of  August,  1799 
[Napoleon]  told  his  army  in  Egypt  by  a  short  letter  ‘ia 
consequence  of  news  from  Europe  I  have  determined  im- 
mediately  to  return  to  France.’  Early  in  October,  sayi 
our  matter-of-fact  Annual  Kegister,  Bonaparte  landed  sud- 
denly  at  Frtijus  in  Provence,  like  a  spirit  from  another 
world.  Before  the  last  sun  of  the  century  had  set,  he  was 
the  greatest  potentate  of  the  world.” 

At  this  point  a  critical  reader  of  the  volume  h.as  put  in 
the  margin  the  following  pencil  note:  “  1799  1  see  pasei 
ix.  and  xxi.”  And  the  words  “  last  sun  of  the  ceutuiy  ” 
arc  underlined. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  page  ix.  In  this  place  we  find  Har¬ 
riet  Martineau  has  just  mentioned  the  year  1800,  and  con¬ 
tinues:  “By  the  middle  of  June  in  this  last  year  of  the 
century,  Napoleon  had  gained  the  battle  of  Marengo.” 
Here  the  same  reader  has  underlined  the  words  “this  last 
year  of  the  century,”  and  placed  in  the  margin  the  pencil 
note  :  “  1800.  See  pages  vii.  and  xxi.” 

At  page  xxi.  after  mentioning  August  2d,  1 800,  as  the 
date  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  Harriet 
Martineau  uses  the  words,  “  On  the  last  day  of  the  year 
and  of  the  century,”  and  our  friend  again  makes  a  pencil 
note,  this  time  referring  us  to  pages  ix.  and  xxi. 

Well,  let  us  go  back  to  the  first  of  the  three  marginal  notes. 
The  (1)  after  the  1799  looks  as  if  the  critie,  a.'isuming  that 
his  author  on  that  page  treated  1799  as  the  last  year  of  the 
century,  wished  to  express  his  surpri.se  at  such  an  error. 
But  one  thing  is  clear,  —  the  words  of  Harriet  Martineau 
on  page  vii.  imply  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  have  quoted 
them  accurately,  and  the  reader  will  judge  of  that  point 
for  himself ;  that  is,  he  will  come  to  the  only  conclusion 
possible  upon  the  subject. 

But  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  when  I  came  to  these 
notes.  I  asked  two  persons,  quite  off  hand,  the  question, 
“  Which  should  you  call  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury?  ”  One  of  them  said,  1799;  the  other  s.aid  1800. 
But  when  I  asked  the  friend  who  said  1799,  what  was  the 
first  year  of  the  present  half-century,  I  got  for  an  answer 
1851. 

Mechanism  in  Thought  and  Morals. —  An  Ad¬ 
dress,  with  Notes  and  After-thoughts.  Bt 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

On  page  1 1 9  of  this  very  pleasant  and  thoughtful  little 
book,  I  find  the  following:  “True  faith  and  true  philos¬ 
ophy  ought  to  be  one ;  and  these  disputes  —  d  double  veritt 
—  these  statements,  true  according  to  philosophy,  and  false 
according  to  faith,  condemned  by  the  last  Council  of  Lat- 
eran,  ought  not  to  find  a  place  in  the  records  of  an  age 
like  our  own.” 

Very  good.  Dr.  Holmes.  But  on  page  99  of  the  same 
brochure,  I  read  this:  “  It  is  one  thing  to  prove  a  pro^ 
sition  like  the  doctrine  of  necessity  in  terms,  and  another 
thing  to  accept  it  as  an  article  of  faith.  There  are  cases 
in  which  I  would  oppose  to  the  credo  quia  impoMihile  a  pai^ 
adox  as  bold  and  as  serviceable  —  nego  quia  prnhnium  <«f. 

If  any  one  has  a  right  to  contradict  Dr.  Holmes  it  is 
himself ;  and  he  certainly  does  it  in  these  contrasted  par¬ 
agraphs. 

The  same  book  (paseim). 

Auguste  Comte  and  Positivism.  By  John  Stuart 
Mill. 

CoNsuELo.  Elle  et  Lui.  Lucrezia  Floriani,  etc.) 

ETC.,  PAR  George  Sand. 


I  <  - -  - — w  Ai/tVllS  BUUll 

times  upon  what  I  read,  and  I  propose  to  take  tlie  liberty  In  Dr.  Holmes’s  pamphlet,  there  are  many, anecdotes,  not 
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gll  of  them  new  to  students,  about  the  automatic,  and  oflen 
»otomatically  absurd  action  of  the  brain  in  our  wakin" 
liotirs.  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Mill’s  book  above  referred 
to,  reference  is  made  to  the  number  of  ideas  which  the 
brain  can  find  room  for  at  once,  and  Sir  William  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  odd  limit  of  six  is  mentioned  (of  course  with  the  dis- 
ipprobation  you  might  expect  from  Mr.  Mill).  While  I 
was  pi‘rforraing  a  manual  operation  that  required  some 
little  attention,  the  thought  was  passing  through  my  mind 
that  George  Sand  was  a  great  deal  too  self-conscious  and 
reflective:  (she  would  be  the  last  to  deny  it  —  see  “  Lu- 
crezia  Floriani.”)  This  shaped  itself  in  my  mind  in  the 
following  form :  I  saw  the  lady,  as  Margaret  Fuller 
g*w  her  for  the  first  time,  in  her  violet  dress,  her  figure 
“framed  ”  by  the  door-jambs,  and  I  said  to  her  angrily  — 
tkarptning  a  razor  all  the  time  —  (for  that  was  the  mechan¬ 
ical  operation),  “  Pardon,  madame,  mais  vous  Stes  trop  re- 
fl^hi  sseiise.”  Now  there  is  no  such  word  as  “  rdflechisseuse,” 
though  perhaps  there  might  be;  and  I  instantly  became 
aware  that  I  had  made  a  new  word  on  the  pattern  of  blan- 
(kisseiLie,  and  that  I  must  correct  myself.  And  how  did  I 
do  it?  Why,  I  went  up  to  George  Sand,  as  before,  and 
said,  “  Pardon  madame,  mais  vous  etes  trop  blanchisseuse.” 
Then  suddenly  becoming  conscious  of  the  whole  absurdity, 
—  treating  the  image  of  the  lady  as  if  she  were  no  older 
than  when  she  said  “  C’est  vous  ”  to  Margaret  Fuller,  and 
then  addessing  the  eidolon  in  violet  with,  “  Excuse  me, 
ma’am,  but  yon  are  too  much  of  a  washerwoman,”  and 
flattering  myself  that  that  was  the  necessary  correction  of 
my  former  F rench,  —  becoming  conscious  of  all  this,  I 
laughed  aloud.  A  friendly  voice  from  another  room  said, 
“What’s  up  this  time?”  and  it  was  only  in  trying  to 
explain  the  whole  of  what  was  “  up,”  that  1  at  all  recog¬ 
nized  the  long  processes  of  sense  and  nonsense,  —  the  lat¬ 
ter  with  a  mechanical  method  in  it,  —  that  my  brain  had 
been  through  in  an  immensely  small  fraction  of  a  second  of 
time.  In  that  space  I  had,  before  my  queer  double  blunder, 
had  present  to  my  thou^t  large  masses  of  George  Sand’s 
writings,  and  Margaret  Fuller’s  account  of  the  interview  in 
question.  I  was,  moreover,  paying  minute  attention  to  the 
mechanical  operation  that  was  occupying  me,  —  and  hAd 
then,  as  always  at  such  times,  fully  before  me  an  occasion 
on  which  I  nearly  cut  my  right  thumb  in  two  with  a  razor. 
Yet  this  multitudinous  brain-action,  all  in  a  flash  of  time  is 
not  a  whit  more  wonderful  than  a  thousand  of  the  com¬ 
monest  things  of  the  kind,  which,  as  Dr.  Beattie  said,  about 
an  orator  making  a  speech,  would,  if  they  were  not  so  fa¬ 
miliar,  seem  more  wonderful  than  that  a  man  should  with¬ 
out  injury  dance  blindfold  on  ten  thousand  red-hot  plough- 
ihares.  —  “  VVe  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,” — as 
the  man,  quoting  Scripture,  said  to  his  friend  as  they  were 
looking  at  the  skeleton  of  a  donkey. 


Some  Newspapers. 

I  see  additional  announcements  of  the  intention  of  dra¬ 
pers  to  close  their  shops  at  eight  o’clock.  Who  will  not  re¬ 
joice  ?  But  I  have  not  observed  that  any  one  has  noticed 
that  the  streets  will  now  be  partially  aark  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  hitherto.  Already  1  find  a  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  in  certain  quarters,  where  a  rather  rough  population 
ii  not  far  off.  Indeed,  too  many  of  the  lads  and  lasses  who 
are  now  released  at  an  earlier  hour  are  quite  unfit  for  their 
fivedoiii.  They  are  not  likely  to  pick  pockets,  but  they  do 
Mtually  rough-and-tumble  it  about  the  streets  in  a  very 
noisy  way,  and  play  rude  pranks  with  women  and  girl 

Sssengers.  Personally  I  can  stand  almost  any  amount  of 
1  in  the  streets,  and  I  am  tolerant  of  much  that  the  or¬ 
dinary  citizen  wants  put  down  as  “  public  nuisances  ” ;  but 
the  moment  people  pass  from  free  enjoyment,  with  tolera¬ 
tion  of  other  people’s  enjoyment,  to  active  interference 
with  other  people’s  freedom  of  action,  that  moment  I  be¬ 
come,  to  speak  melodramatically,  “  their  —  ah,  deadly  en¬ 
emy —  ah.”  Besides,  unless  the  police  look  sharp,*  rob¬ 
beries  will  increase  under  cover  of  the  increasing  darkness 
of  the  thoroughfares  after  eight  o’clock. 


The  Contemporary  Review,  October,  1872. 

In  his  interesting  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Con¬ 
temporary  Review,  Dr  Carpenter  nuotes  Bums  as  saying 
that  man  is  the  God  of  the  dog.  Well,  it  is  so  obvious  a 
mot  that  Macaulay’s  school-boy  might  have  said  it,  or  put 
it  into  a  school-theme.  But  may  I  add  that  somebody  said 
this  before  Burns  ?  Look  here :  “  Atheism  destroys  like¬ 
wise  magnanimity,  and  the  raising  human  nature  ;  for  take 
an  example  of  a  dog,  and  mark  what  a  generosity  and 
courage  he  will  put  on  when  he  finds  himself  maintained 
by  a  man,  who  to  him  is  instead  of  God,  or  ‘  melior  natura  ’ ; 
which  courage  is  manilestly  such  as  that  creature,  without 
that  confidence  of  a  better  nature  than  his  own,  could  never 
attain.”  This  passage  is  from  Bacon’s  essay  “  Of  Athe¬ 
ism.” 

Some  Newspapers. 

I  observe  that  electors  of  Tiverton,  Preston,  and  others 
are  very  much  astonished  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  the  Bal¬ 
lot  Act,  means  are  found  of  pretty  accurately  “  fixing  ”  a 
man  with  his  vote,  and  even  that  canvassing  continues  I  It 
does  not  take  much  to  astonish  some  people.  There  is 
now  a  demand  that  the  Legislature  should  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  “  working-man  ”  (principally)  make  canvassing 
a  crime.  I  be^  leave  to  suggest  in  addition  that  in  the 
next  session  of  Parliament  it  should  be  made  a  crime 

1.  To  hold  public  meetings  at  which  persons  should 
openly  declare  their  preference  of  particular  candidates, 
whether  by  show  of  hands  or  otherwise.  Nay, 

2.  To  express  at  any  time  or  in  any  way  any  preference 
for  any  candidate,  actual  or  possible,  or  to  announce  him¬ 
self  as  of  any  political  denomination  whatever. 

As  there  are  so  many  ways  in  which  a  man  may  express 
his  political  preferences,  the  law  must  be  very  stringent 
and  very  minute  in  its  provisions  —  very.  And  even  then 
it  might  fail  to  protect  the  poor  ”  working-man.”  Free¬ 
masons  find  means  to  communicate  in  secret ;  and  I  fancy 
I  could  in  sixty  minutes  invent  and  dictate  to  a  short-hand 
amanuensis  sixty  diflferent  ways  of  driving  a  coach-and-six 
through  any  ballot-law  whatever.  Could  not  a  great  deal 
be  done  by  simple  winking  ?  Women  have  been  active  in 
these  matters,  but  there  is  a  large  field  still  open  in  that 
direction.  Apropos  de  bottes  and  of  Mr.  Fox  at  West¬ 
minister,  if  a  beautiful  woman  were  to  give  that  Tiverton 
butcher  a  kiss  with  political  intent,  how  should  the  law 
deal  with  her  ? 

A  Critical  Journal. 

In  a  certain  literary  journal  I  find  a  country  newspaper 
ridiculed  for  writing  bombast  or  bathos  about  a  certain 
romance  of  real  life ;  and  the  following  quotation  from 
the  country  paper’s  article  is  produced  in  proof :  “  One 
morning  he  found  his  morning-star  all  dimmed  and  dusky- 
red  ;  the  fair  creature  was  silent,  absent ;  she  seemed  to 
have  been  weeping.  Alas  I  no  longer  a  morning-star,  but 
a  troublous  skyey  portent,  announcing  that  the  Doomsday 
had  dawned  I  She  said,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  ‘  'ITiey  were 
to  meet  no  more.’  •  *  •  •  Thick  curtains  of  night  rushed 
over  his  soul,  as  rose  the  immeasurable  crash  of  doom ;  and 
through  the  ruins  as  of  a  shivered  universe  was  he  falling, 
falling,  towards  the  abyss.” 

Now,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  country  newspaper  writer 
wrote  bathos,  but  a  London  editor  ought  to  be  equal  to  the 
discovery,  or  the  feat  of  recollecting,  that  these  sentenees 
are  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  taken  from  “  Sartor  Resartus.” 

Some  Newspapers. 

A  letter  in  the  Maidstone  Gazette  makes,  among  other 
criticisms,  the  following  upon  a  recent  article  in  this  peri- 

“  Mr.  Holbeach,  with  reference  to  ‘  Prehistoric  Times  ’ 
and  the  ‘  Oriorin  of  Civilization,’  remarks  that  ‘  one  is  some¬ 
what  startleS  to  find  how  little  emotion  he  (Sir  J.  Lub¬ 
bock)  displays  in  going  over  his  long  story  of  misery  and 
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degradation.’  Now  was  it  honest  of  Mr.  Holbeach  thus  | 
utterly  to  ignore  Sir  John’s  explanation  of  his  reticence  on 
this  point  in  the  preface  to  his  ‘  Origin  of  Civilization,’  pp. 

6,  6  r  ‘  From  the  very  nature  of  tlie  subjects  dealt  with 
in  the  present  volume  ’  (writes  Sir  John  Lubbock)  ‘  I  shall 
have  to  record  many  actions  and  ideas  very  abhorrent  to 
us  ;  so  many,  in  fact,  that  if  I  pass  them  wi^out  comment 
or  condemnation,  it  is  because  I  am  reluctant  to  fatigue  the 
reader  by  a  wearisome  iteration  of  disapproval.  •  •  •  * 
Were  I  to  express  my  sentiments  in  some  cases,  my  silence 
in  others  might  be  held  to  imply  indificrence,  it  not  ap¬ 
proval.’  ” 

To  imitate  my  model  I  will  say,  “  was  it  honest  of”  this 
correspondent  “  utterly  to  ignore  ”  that  Mr.  Holbeach  in 
the  very  same  paragraph  wrote  thus  :  “  TAe  way  in  which 
Sir  John  Lubbock  abstains  from  passing  moral  judgments  is 
admirable,  and  his  reasons  are  well  assigned  f  ”  One  to  Mr. 
Holbeach  1 

Nobody  was  ever  more  weary  of  a  sermon  than  thought¬ 
ful  persons  in  general  must  be  of  the  commonplaces  which 
form  the  staples  of  the  current  discussions  about  sermons. 
Yet  I  see  the  controversy,  such  as  it  is,  is  as  lively  as  ever; 
and  at  a  Church  Congress  a  layman  has  been  saying  over 
again,  though  in  smart  language,  the  sort  of  thing  we  are 
nearly  all  sick  of  by  this  time.  There  was,  however,  this 
touch  of  piquancy  in  the  case  here,  that  the  layman  spoke 
in  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of  clergymen. 

It  is  observable  that  we  do  not  hear  anything  like  the 
same  quantity  of  complaint  about  sermons  in  the  Noncon¬ 
forming  communities.  Of  course  there  are  dull  pulpits 
there  as  elsewhere ;  but  the  people  settle  such  matters 
among  themselves.  If  the  minister  cannot  “  draw  ”  the 
“  cause  ”  droops,  and  another  man  is  found.  If  the  minis¬ 
ter,  though  destitute  of  the  preaching  faculty,  have  high 
spiritual  gifts,  it  is  to  be  hc^d  he  finds  his  sphere  some¬ 
where  out  of  the  pulpit.  But  pulpit  inefficiency,  in  the 
usual  sense,  is  not  so  common  among  Dissenting  communi¬ 
ties,  for  obvious  reasons.  It  is  strong,  distinct,  and  positive 
personal  choice  which  ordinarily  determines  a  man  to  aim 
at  the  pulpit  among  Nonconformists.  There  are  mistakes 
here  as  elsewhere,  but  the  aspirant  has  usually  some  knack 
of  “  expounding  ”  and  some  natural  taste  for  public  speak¬ 
ing.  And  then,  his  “  gifts  ”  are  gradually  tested.  He 
delivers  addresses  at  Sunday-schools.  He  says  a  few 
words  at  prayer  meetings.  He  is  sent  out  to  “  supply  ”  at 
humble  chapels.  He,  in  fact,  undergoes  a  prolonged  course 
of  scrutinizing  and  testing  befisre  he  is  definitively  sent 
forth ;  and  the  chances  are  strongly  against  any  man’s 
getting  as  far  as  an  ordination  or  “  recognition  ”  service 
who  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  attract  and  Keep  a  fair  con- 
gr^ation. 

'fiiere  are,  indeed,  certain  pretty  fixed  conditions  of 
adaptation  between  preacher  and  hearer  which  do  not  so 
r^ularly  exist  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  congrega¬ 
tions  and  the  preachers  know  each  other,  and  the  former 
take  a  keen,  expectant  interest  in  the  sermon  especially. 
In  the  Church  of  England  the  congregations  as  a  rule  are 
mueh  more  miscellaneous ;  the  relation  between  people 
and  preacher  has  an  air  of  officialism  about  it  whicn  does 
not  exist  among  Nonconformists,  and  the  preacher  is  not  by 
any  means  so  often  a  man  who  finds  himself  in  the  pulpit 
because  preaching  is  his  natural  vocation.  Whatever  is 
not  in  plain  accoi^  with  the  spontaneity  of  religious  emo¬ 
tion  is  chilling.  The  undercurrent  of  hypothesis  in  a  dis¬ 
senting  people  is  something  like  this :  “  This  preacher 
is  our  own  choice,  and  we  have  chosen  him  because  we  find 
him  apt  to  teach.  Before  we  agreed  to  receive  him  for  our 
pastor  we  satisfied  ourselves  uiat  the  Divine  Spirit  was 
upon  him.  Souls  have  been  converted  under  his  preach¬ 
ing,  and  when  we  put  him  in  that  pulpit,  it  was  as  if  God 
himself  put  him  there.” 

This  is  not  the  place  for  any  expression  of  opinions  upon 
points  of  ecclesiastical  order,  and  I  express  none.  But 
Churchmen  may  depend  upon  it  that  Nonconformists  in 
TOneral  regard  the  sort  of  criticisms  they  hear  from  Church 
laymen  upon  Church  pastors  as  little  better  than  profane  : 
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“  The  preacher  is  either  God’s  divinely  commissioned 
ambassador,  moved  apt  to  teach,  or  he  is  not.  If  not,  how 
got  he  there  ?  If  he  is,  how  can  you  talk  in  this  manner 
of  his  sermons  ?  It  is  not  a  question  whether  you  hate 
listened  to  a  good  essay  on  a  given  text ;  it  is  a  question 
whether  your  heart  has  been  touched,  and  your  spirit 
moved  to  holiness.” 

Patknts  in  Music. 

On  my  table  lies,  “  quite  promiscuous,”  a  publication  of 
the  Patent  Office.  It  is  “  Abridgments  of  Specifications 
relating  to  Music  and  Musical  Instruments,  a.  d.  1694  to 
1866.”  And  what  a  startling  record  of  human  ingenuity  it 
is  I  And  enormously  the  greater  part  of  all  this  labor  and 
hope  came  to  nothing !  The  book  is  a  volume  of  five  hundred 
close  pages.  The  index  contains  about  forty.  The  list  of 
patentees’  names  occupies  eight  pages  of  double  column, 
^e  Violin  occupies  but  a  small  space.  The  Organ  a  good 
deal.  The  Pianoforte,  as  might  be  expected,  most  of  all 
Several  of  the  inventions  are  for  simplifying  the  learningof 
music.  As  usual  in  lists  of  inventions,  there  is  great  same¬ 
ness  —  the  same  ideas  are  constantly  recurring. 

A  Book  of  Unequal  Verse. 

At  the  last  moment  of  my  odd  ten  minutes  this  morning 
I  pick  up  a  volume  which  has  fallen  to  the  floor ;  and  my 
eye  catches  these  verses  among  others  :  — 


Again :  — 


Again :  — 


Again  >  — 


Though  love  repine  and  reason  chafe. 
There  came  a  voice  without  reply,  — 

“  ’Tis  man’s  perdition  to  be  safe, 

When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die.” 

Well  and  wisely  said  the  Greek, 

Be  thou  faithful,  but  not  fond; 

To  the  altar’s  foot  thy  fellow  seek. 

The  Furies  wait  beyond. 

Wilt  thou  seal  up  the  avenues  of  ill  ? 
Pay  every  debt  as  if  God  writes  the  bill. 


Over  bis  head  were  the  maple -buds. 

And  over  the  tree  was  the  moon, 

And  over  the  moon  were  the  starry  studs 
That  drop  from  the  angel’s  shoon. 


As  I  recognize  these  old  friends  once  more,  I  wonder 
how  many  would  know  who  wrote  them,  if  I  were  to  re¬ 
peat  them  casually.  It  is  Mr.  Emerson. 


THE  POET  AT  THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE. 

Readers  of  “  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  ”  and 
“  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table  ”  will  heartily  wel¬ 
come  the  third  and  last  volume  of  “  The  Breakfast  Table 
Series,”  which  is  certainly  equal,  and  perhaps  in  some  re- 
pects  superior,  to  either  of  its  predecessors.  In  “  The  Poet 
at  the  Breakfast  Table  ”  we  have  the  same  blending  of 
wit,  humor,  fancy,  philosophical  speculation,  shrewd,  kindly 
observation  of  human  character,  and  out-of-the-way  scien¬ 
tific  and  literary  research,  that  rendered  the  first  issue  of 
Dr.  Holmes’s  discursive,  conversational  essays  so  widely 
popular  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  As  versatile,  co¬ 
pious,  rich,  and  animated  as  ever,  the  essayist’s  tone  seems 
to  have  grown  even  more  genial  and  human  tlian  it  was 
before,  and  geniality  and  keen  human  sympathy  have  al¬ 
ways  been  prominent  characteristics  of  Dr.  Holmes’s  works. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  the  change  we  perceive  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  “  the  Poet,”  and 
neither  “  the  Autocrat  ’*  nor  “  the  Professor  ”  who  acts  as 
reporter  of  the  conversations  recorded  in  this  latest  vol¬ 
ume.  But  although  “  the  Poet  ”  is  the  narrator,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  most  important  dialogue  and  mono* 
logue  the  book  contains  is  spoken  by  a  “  Master  of  Arts, 
whose  pursuits  are  decidedly  not  peculiarly  favorable  to 
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t],e  development  of  the  emotional  nature,  and  the  utter- 
jnces  of  the  latter  exhibit  the  same  increased  mellowness 
offeeling  and  maturity  of  thought  as  those  of  the  former. 
gggide8,°the  personality  of  the  author  of  “  The  Breakfast 
Tsble  Series  ”  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  all  his 
characters,  and  makes  itself  more  or  less  manifest  in  each. 
Xhey  are  not  dramatic  creations,  and  of  this  he  is  himself 
(ully  aware.  In  an  epilogue,  which  prophetically  describes 
the  purchase  at  an  old  book-stall,  a  century  hence,  of  a 
complete  copy  of  his  “  Breakfast  Table  Essays,”  for  one 
dime,  Dr.  Holmes  criticises  his  own  work,  under  cover  of 
the  buyer,  of  course,  in  a  playful  style,  but  with  commend- 
»ble  impartiality,  judgment,  and  good  taste.  He  frequently 
indulges  in  self-criticism,  we  may  remark,  and  has  uncom¬ 
mon  qualifications  for  the  successful  performance  of  that 
difficult  task.  “  What  have  I  rescued  from  the  shelf?  ”  he 
makes  the  book-hunter  of  1972  exclaim,  after  an  hour’s 
reading  of  the  dime’s  worth ;  — 

A  Boswell  writing  out  himself ! 

For  though  he  changes  dress  and  name 
The  man  beneath  is  still  the  same, 

Laughing  or  sad,  by  fits  and  starts, 

One  actor  in  a  dozen  parts. 

And  whatsoe’er  the  task  may  be. 

The  voice  assures  us  This  is  he. 

The  dramatis  personas  that  figure  in  these  essays,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  mere  puppets,  endowed  only  with  a  superficial 
and  mechanical  semblance  of  life  and  movement,  although 
they  are  not  full-rounded,  self-sustaining  creations.  It  is 
body  and  substance  that  they  lack,  rather  than  soul,  and 
those  of  them  that  are  not  shadowy  outlines  altogether  bear 
M  strong  a  family  likeness  to  each  other  that  any  marks  of 
distinctive  individuality  they  may  possess  scarcely  attract 
attention.  Nevertheless  they  answer  their  purpose  admir¬ 
ably,  by  enabling  the  writer  to  depict  and  speculate  on 
men  and  things  from  various  points  of  view,  and  we  will¬ 
ingly  overlook  their  defects  as  dramatic  conceptions  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  valuable  services  they  render  to  their 
author  and  to  us.  With  the  good-natured  critic  of  1972 
we  are,  in  this  case,  inclined  to  say :  —  ’ 

What  matters  if  the  figures  seen  , 

Are  only  shadows  on  a  screen. 

He  finds  in  them  his  lurking  thought. 

And  on  their  lips  the  words  he  sought. 

Like  one  who  sits  before  the  keys 
And  plays  a  tune  himself  to  please. 

It  is  not  with  the  speakers,  accordingly,  but  with  their 
speeches,  that  we  are  chiefly  concerned ;  and  in  these  the 
variety  of  the  themes  touched  upon,  and  of  the  aspects  and 
lights  in  which  they  are  handled,  presents  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  the  uniformity  of  character  of  the  personages  who 
deal  with  them.  Dr.  Holmes  is  a  things-in-general  philos¬ 
opher,  interesting  himself  in  theology,  the  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  sciences,  professional  and  commercial  life,  past 
and  present  manners  and  fashions,  politics,  belles  letlres,  re¬ 
ligion,  etc.,  and  looking  at  all  subjects  with  the  eye  of  a 
philosopher,  as  well  as  with  the  eye  of  a  humorist.  He 
never  attempts  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  any  tjuestion, 
bnt  the  remarks  he  makes  are  frequently  penetrating  and 
highly  suggestive.  There  are  certain  large  subjects  that 
possess'a  peculiar  attraction  for  him,  and  to  which  he  re¬ 
turns  again  and  again.  One  of  the  best  of  his  earlier 
poems,  it  may  be  remembered,  contained  an  eloquent  and 
passionate  protest  against  one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
the  popular  theology.  He  reverts  to  the  subject  more  than 
once  in  the  volume  before  us,  as  he  has  done  in  each  of  its 
predecessors,  but  he  has  never  touched  it  more  happily 
than  in  “  'The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table.”  Thus  he 
•ays ; — 

Justice,  at  least  as  between  the  Infinite  and  the  finite,  has  been 
n. utterly  dehumanized,  disintegrated,  decomposed,  and  diabol- 
ized  in  passing  through  the  minds  of  the  halfcivilized  banditti 
who  have  peopled  and  unpeopled  the  world  for  some  score  of 

Cerations,  that  it  has  become  a  mere  algebraic  x,  and  has  no 
d  value  whatever  as  a  human  conception.  As  for  power,  we 
•*6  outgrowing  all  superstition  about  that.  We  have  not  the 
•lightest  respect  for  it  as  such,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  remem¬ 


ber  that  in  our  spiritual  adjustments.  We  /ear  power  when  we 
cannot  master  it ;  but  just  as  far  as  we  can  master  it,  we  make 
a  slave  and  a  beast  of  burden  of  it  without  hesitation. 

On  the  theological  notions  of  “  Nature  ”  and  “  Grace,” 
and  the  bearing  of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  upon  them, 
the  “  Master  of  Arts  ”  delivers  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  discourse,  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extracts :  — 

One  of  our  old  boarders  —  the  one  that  called  himself  "  The 
Professor,”  I  think  it  was  —  said  some  pretty  audacious  things 
about  what  he  called  “  pathological  piety,”  as  I  remember,  in 
one  of  his  papers.  And  here  comes  along  Mr.  Gallon,  and 
shows  in  detail  from  religious  biographies  that  “  there  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  correlation  between  an  unusually  devout  disposition  and  a 
weak  constitution.”  Neither  of  them  appeared  to  know  that 
John  Bunyan  had  got  at  the  same  fact  long  before  them.  He 
tells  us,  “  The  more  healthy  the  lusty  man  is,  the  more  prone 
he  is  unto  evil.”  If  the  converse  is  true,  no  wonder  that  good 
people,  according  to  Bunyan,  are  always  in  trouble  and  terror, 
for  ne  says 

“  A  Christian  man  is  never  long  at  ease  ; 

When  one  fright’s  gone,  another  doth  him  seize.” 

If  invalidism  and  the  nervous  timidity  which  is  apt  to  go  with  it 
are  elements  of  spiritual  superiority,  it  follows  that  patholo^ 

.  and  toxicology  should  form  a  most  important  part  of  a  theologi¬ 
cal  education,  so  that  a  divine  might  know  how  to  keep  a  parish 
in  a  state  of  chronic  bad  health  in  order  that  it  might  be  virtu¬ 
ous. 

— It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  a  man’s  religion  is  going 
to  rid  him  of  his  natural  qualities.  “Bishop  Hall”  (as  you  may 
remember  to  have  seen  quoted  elsewhere)  “  prefers  Nature  before 
Grace  in  the  Election  of  a  wife,  because,  saith  he,  it  will  be  a 
hard  Task,  where  the  Nature  is  peevish  and  froward,  for  Grace 
to  make  an  entire  conquest  while  Life  lasteth.” 

“Nature  ”  and  “  Grace  ”  have  been  contrasted  with  each  other 
in  a  way  not  very  respectful  to  the  Divine  omnipotence.  Kings 
and  queens  reign  “  by  the  Grace  of  God,”  but  a  sweet,  docile, 
pious  disposition,  such  as  is  born  in  some  children  and  grows  up 
with  them,  —  that  congenital  gift  which  good  Bishop  Hall  would 
look  for  in  a  wife,  —  is  attributed  to  “  Nature.”  In  fact  “  Na¬ 
ture  ”  and  “  Grace,”  as  handled  by  the  scholastics,  are  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  two  hostile  Divinities  in  the  Pantheon  of  post- 
classical  polytheism. 

What  IS  the  secret  of  the  profound  interest  which  “Darwin¬ 
ism  ”  has  excited  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  more  persons  than 
dare  to  confess  their  doubts  and  hopes  7^  It  is  because  it  restores 
“Nature ”  to  its  place  as  a  true  divine  manifestation.  It  is  that 
it  removes  the  traditional  curse  from  that  helpless  infant  lying 
in  its  mother’s  arms.  It  is  that  it  lifts  from  the  shoulders  of  man 
the  responsibility  for  the  fact  of  death.  It  is  that,  if  it  is  true, 
woman  can  no  longer  be  taunted  with  having  brought  down  on 
herself  the  pangs  which  make  her  sex  a  martyrdom.  If  develop¬ 
ment  upward  is  the  general  law  of  the  race ;  if  we  have  grown 
by  natural  evolution  out  of  the  cave-man,  and  even  less  human 
forms  of  life,  we  have  everything  to  hope  from  the  future.  That 
the  question  can  be  discussed  without  offence  shows  that  we  are 
entering  on  a  new  era,  a  Revival  greater  than  that  of  Letters, 
the  Revival  of  Humanity. 

In  another  part  of  this  volume,  the  “  Old  Master  ”  makes 
the  following  concise  statement  on  this  subject  :  “If  for 
the  Fall  of  man,  science  comes  to  substitute  the  Rise  of 
man,  it  means  the  utter  disintegration  of  all  the  spiritual 
pessimisms  which  have  heen  like  a  spasm  in  the  heart,  and 
a  cramp  in  the  intellect,  of 'men  for  so  many  centuries.” 
Regarding  the  scientific  study  of  religion,  this  worthy  has 
much  to  say  that  merits  careful  attention.  For  instance  : 

We  know  a  good  deal  about  the  earth  on  which  we  live.  Bnt 
the  study  of  man  has  been  so  completely  subjected  to  our  pre¬ 
conceived  opinions,  that  we  have  got  to  begin  all  over  again.  We 
have  studied  anthropology  through  theology ;  we  have  now  to 
begin  the  study  of  theology  through  anthropology.  Until  we 
have  exhausted  the  human  element  in  every  form  of  belief,  and 
that  can  only  be  done  by  what  we  may  call  comparative  spiritual 
anatomy,  we  cannot  be^n  to  deal  with  the  alleged  extra-human 
elements  without  blundering  into  all  imaginable  puerilities.  If 
you  think  for  one  moment  that  there  is  not  a  single  religion  in 
the  world  which  does  not  come  to  ns  through  the  medium  of  a 
preexisting  language  ;  and  if  yon  remember  that  this  language 
embodies  absolutely  nothing  but  human  conceptions  and  human 
passions,  yon  will  see  at  once  that  every  religion  presupposes  its 
own  elements  as  already  existing  in  those  to  whom  it  is  ad¬ 
dressed. 
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There  are  man^  equally  profound  and  courageous  re¬ 
flections  on  the  science  of  religion  scattered  through  this 
book,  but  we  must  refrain  from  quoting  more  of  them,  as  the 
lighter  elements  in  its  composition  demand  notice.  It  is 
but  just,  however,  to  acknowledge,  before  leaving  this 
branch  of  the  work,  that  no  writer  has  ever  excelled  Dr. 
Holmes  in  investing  a  weighty  subject  with  popular  inter¬ 
est.  The  extracts  we  have  made  sufler  somewhat  in  this 
respect  from  being  separated  from  their  context. 

We  can  only  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  felicitous  pas¬ 
sages  which  abound  in  “  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table.” 
Here  is  a  sentence  on  the  vowels  and  consonants,  which 
shows  keen  susceptibility  to  sound  and  poetic  power  of  ex¬ 
pression. 

There  is  a  fascination  in  the  mere  sound  of  articulated  breath; 
of  consonants  that  resist  with  the  firmness  of  a  maid  of  honor, 
or  half  or  wholly  yield  to  the  wooing  lips ;  of  vowels  that  flow 
and  murmur  ;  the  peremptory  6  and  p,  the  brittle  k,  the  vibrat¬ 
ing  r,  tbe  insinuating  *,  the  feathery  f,  the  velvety  ti,  the  bell- 
voiced  m,  the  tranquil  broad  a,  the  penetrating  e,  the  cooing  u, 
the  emotional  o,  and  the  beautiful  combinations  of  alternate  rock 
and  stream,  as  it  were,  that  they  give  to  the  rippling  flow  of 
speech,  —  there  is  a  fascination  in  the  skilful  handling  of  these 
tnat  tbe  great  poets  and  even  prose  writers  have  not  disdained  to 
acknowledge  and  use  to  recommend  their  thought. 

John  Milton’s  views  on  the  Woman  Question  form  the 
subject  of  a  cleverly  managed  bit  of  dialogue.  The  Poet 
having  laid  it  down  that  a  woman’s  business  was  to  please, 
and  that  a  woman  “  would  rather  talk  with  a  man  than  an 
angel  any  day,”  the  Young  Girl  who  supports  herself  by 
writing  novels  for  the  newspapers  declares  his  opinion  to 
shocking,  and  threatens  to  show  him  up  in  one  of  her  next 
stories.  Whereupon  the  Lady  tells  the  Young  Girl  that 
Milton  has  said  toe  same  thing,  and  sends  for  “  Paradise 
Lost  ”  to  prove  the  assertion.  The  book  is  brought,  a  lit¬ 
tle  volume,  covered  with  soft,  white  leather  to  protect  its 
binding,  and  tbe  Young  Girl  reads,  blushes,  laughs,  and 
slaps  the  book  down,  pronouncing  John  Milton  “  a  horrid 
man,”  who  “  had  as  many  wives  as  Bluebeard.”  But  the 
Master  wished  to  see  the  passage ;  the  book  was  handed  to 
him,  and  it  was  soon  found. 

He  read  aloud  with  grand  scholastic  intonation  and  in  a  deep 
voice  that  silenced  the  table  as  if  a  prophet  had  just  spoken. 
Thus  saiih  the  Lord :  — 

"  So  spake  our  sire,  and  by  his  countenance  seemed 
Entering  on  studious  thoughts  abstruse ;  which  Eve 
Perceiving  ”  — 

went  to  water  her  geraniums,  to  make  a  short  story  of  it,  and 
left  the  two  “conversationists,”  to  wit,  the  angel  Raphael  and 
the  gentleman,  —  there  was  but  ono  gentleman  in  society  then, 
you  know,  —  to  talk  it  out, 

“  Yet  went  she  not,’’as  not  with  such  discourse 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 
Of  what  was  high ;  such  pleasure  she  reserved, 

Adam  relating,  she  sole  auditress ; 

Htr  htttband  we  relaUr  the  preferred 
Before  the  angel,  and  of  him  to  ask 
Chose  rather;  he  she  knew  would  intermix 
Grateful  digressions,  and  solve  high  dispute 
A^’ith  conjugal  caresses;  from  his  lips 
Not  words  alone  pleased  her.” 

Everybody  laughed,  except  the  Capitalist,  who  was  a  little  hard 
of  nearing,  and  tbe  Scarahee,  whose  life  was  too  earnest  for  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  that  kind.  He  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  volume, 
however,  with  eager  interest. 

—  The  p’int’s  carried,  — said  the  member  of  the  Haouse. 

Will  you  let  me  look  at  that  book  a  single  minute  ?  —  said  the 
Scarabcc.  I  passed  it  to  him,  wondering  what  in  tbe  world  he 
wanted  of  Paradise  Lost. 

Dermettea  lardariua,  —  he  said,  pointing  to  a  place  where  the 
edge  of  one  side  of  the  outer  cover  had  been  slightly  tested  by 
some  insect.  —  Very  fond  of  leather  while  they’re  in  the  larva 
stote.| 

The  Scarabee  is  an  entomologist  who  has  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  genus  Scarabeus, 
and  regrets  that  he  has  not  done  so  exclusively,  as  “  the 
beetles  proper  are  quite  enough  for  the  labor  of  one  man’s 
life.”  He  is  described  as  a  thin,  dry  man  who  carries  “  a 
camphorated  atmosphere  about  him,  as  if  to  keep  the  moths 
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from  attacking  him.”  He  furnishes  the  occasion  for^^ 
than  one  disquisition  on  specialists,  “  the  coral  insects  that 
build  up  the  reefs  of  science,”  and  on  the  tendency  of 
science  to  breed  its  votaries  down  too  fast  into  coral  insects. 
“  Nowadays  you  have  a  society,  and  they  come  together 
and  make  a  great  mosaic,  each  man  bringing  his  litSe  bit 
and  sticking  it  in  its  place,  but  so  taken  up  with  his  prettv 
fragment  that  he  never  thinks  of  looking  at  the  picture  the 
little  bits  make  when  they  are  put  together.  You  can’t  get 
any  talk  out  of  these  specialists  away  from  their  own  sub. 
ject,  any  more  than  you  can  get  help  from  a  policeman  out¬ 
side  of  nis  own  beat.” 

One  example  of  Dr.  Holmes’s  treatment  of  another  class 
of  men,  and  we  must  part  from  this  pleasant  book.  A 
salesman  occupies  a  seat  at  the  Breakfast  Table,  but  sel¬ 
dom  takes  part  in  the  talk.  His  silence  is  thus  accounted 
for  by  “  The  Poet,”  who  has  been  watching  and  speculating 
about  him  for  some  time  ;  — 

I  notice  particularly  a  certain  electrical  briskness  of  move¬ 
ment,  such  as  one  may  see  in  a  squirrel  which  clearly  belonn 
to  his  calling.  The  dry-goodsman’s  life  behind  his  counter  is  i 
succession  of  sudden,  snappy  perceptions  and  brief  series  of  co¬ 
ordinated  spasms,  as  thus  :  — 

“  Purple  calico,  three  quarters  wide,  six  yards.” 

Up  goes  the  arm ;  bang  I  tumbles  out  the  flat  roll  and  toms 
half  a  dozen  somersets,  as  if  for  the  fun  of  the  thing ;  the  six 
ards  of  calico  hurry  over  the  measuring  nails,  hunching  their 
acks  np,  like  six  cankerworms ;  out  jump  the  scissors ;  snip, 
clip,  rip ;  the  stuff  is  whisped  up,  brown-napered,  tied,  labels’ 
delivered,  and  the  man  is  himself  again,  like  a  child  just  come 
out  of  a  convulsion-fit.  Think  of  a  man’s  having  some  hundreds 
of  these  semi-epileptic  seizures  every  day,  and  you  need  not 
wonder  that  he  does  not  say  much ;  these  fits  take  the  talk  all 
out  of  him. 


AUTUMNAL  TROUT-FISHING  IN  THE  LIN- 
COLN-SHIRE  WOLDS. 

“  I  love  any  dlMonrse  of  rivers  and  fish  and  fishing ;  the  time  spent  ii 
such  discourses  passes  away  very  pleasantly.”  —  Walton’s  CompUtt  iag- 
Ur,  pt.  1.  cap.  18. 

From  the  days  of  Lady  Juliana  Berners,  multitudes  of 
volumes  have  been  written  W  many  generations  of  enthu¬ 
siasts  in  praise  of  angling.  He  would  indeed  be  long-suf¬ 
fering  who  could  listen  to  the  recapitulation  of  but  a  tithe 
of  these  encomiums  at  tlie  present  day.  Angling  has  long 
ceased  to  be  the  privilege  of  “  gentyll  and  noble  men ;  ” 
every  one  may  fish  who  will,  and  most  men  are  content, 
without  casting  about  for  reasons,  to  base  their  liking  on 
love  of  the  sport.  With  very  many,  however,  secondary 
and  subsidiary  delights  commend  angling  to  them.  Fly¬ 
fishing,  in  particular,  charms  its  votaries  by  its  concomi¬ 
tants.  The  constant  change  of  scene  which  it  necessitates 
on  the  part  of  the  angler  —  the  varied  pictures  of  natural 
beauty  which  it  brings  before  him  in  the  streams  and  their 
flower-starred  margins,  the  meadows  around,  the  woods  and 
hills  beyond,  —  the  close  relations  in  which  it  places  him 
with  the  insect  world,  the  moralist’s  special  sphere  —  the 
vigorous  correspondence  of  hand,  eye,  and  judgment  which 
it  calls  forth  when  the  quarry  is  so  vigilant  a  fish  as  the 
trout  —  these  and  the  like  arc  potent  recommendations  of 
fly-fishing  to  old  and  young,  the  jaded  or  the  poetic  tem¬ 
perament.  Add  that  trout-lishing  is,  for  the  most  part,  pur¬ 
sued  during  spring  and  summer  when  English  woodlands 
and  valleys  are  radiant  with  blossom,  or  heavy  with  leafy 
shade,  when  the  song  of  birds  thrills  the  fragrant  air,  and 
the  cuckoo  “  tells  her  name  to  all  the  hills,”  and  the  only 
wonder  is  that  any  one  can  resist  its  fascinations.  How 
powerful  is  tliis  attraction  was  curiously  exemplified  in  one 
of  the  obituary  notices  of  The  Times  this  year,  which  ran 
(the  names  only  altered)  as  follows :  — 

“  On  the  1 0th  June,  at  Friar’s  Place,  E.  Lambeth,  James 
Wilson,  Esq.,  aged  67  years,  for  60  of  those  years  an 
angler.” 

Could  an  epitaph  be  more  affecting  ?  Imagination  at 
once  pictures  tne  old  man  smoothing,  with  pardonable  en- 
tliueiasm,  on  his  death-bed,  the  flics  and  hackles  which  had 
so  long  been  dear  to  him  (as  another  and  a  much  greater 
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Wilson  —  Christopher  North  —  actually  did  when  a-dj  injf)  ; 
in  his  fitful  slumbers  we  fancy  him  dreaming  for  the  thou- 
landtb  time  of  those  far  distant  days  of  childhood,  when,  a 
toddler  of  seven,  he  dipped  string  and  crooked  pin  into 
the  paternal  brook ;  anon,  he  captures  once  more  the 
nighty  pike  of  Slapton  Lea,  the  proudest  achievement  of 
hUi  angling  days,  or  wakes  with  a  start  to  lose  that  fine 
Spey  salmon  which  he  has  never  ceased  to  regret ;  and  then 
mcceed  placid  memories  of  rambles  down  swallow-skimmed 
meads,  taking  trout  with  the  May-fly,  and  the  river  some¬ 
how  broadens  more  than  it  used  to  do ;  there  is  a  roar  of 
many  waters  in  front,  the  sunset  blazes  forth  in  sudden 
crimson  and  gold  over  the  western  sky,  and  the  old  an¬ 
gler’s  soul  is  rapt  from  earth,  hurried  “  to  that  immortal  sea 
which  brought  us  hither.” 

Fly-fishers  have  often  amused  themselves  with  tracing 
their  art  to  its  inventor.  Without  going  so  far  back  as 
Belus,  to  whom  Walton  attributes  the  discovery  of  angling, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  invention  of  artificial  fly- 
fishing  is  of  very  ancient  date.  Homer  indeed  only  knows 
ingling  with  a  bait  {Od.  xii.  251).  .^lian,  however, 
speaks  of  the  Macedonian  anglers  making  an  imitation  of 
toe  fly  hippurus  on  the  banks  of  the  Astrseus,  with  purple- 
wool  body  and  white  wings.  Fly-fishing  cannot  be  tracaed  • 
in  English  literature  beyond  the  Book  of  St.  Alban’s. 
Fabulous  as  are  the  number  of  artificial  flies  recommended 
in  most  angling  manuals,  and  gorgeous  as  is  the  assortment 
al  them  contained  in  tackle-shops  to  take  inexperienced  or 
jouthful  anglers,  old  hands  know  well  that  nali-a-dozen 
different  patterns  of  flies  are  sufficient  for  most  trout 
itreams ;  even  fewer  are  recommended  by  some  authorities. 
No  one  would  ever  dream  of  resorting  now  to  a  river’s 
bank  furnished,  as  the  patriarch  of  the  craft  would  equip 
him,  with  a  bag  containing  “  bear's  hair,  or  the  hair  of  a 
brown  or  sad-colored  heifer,”  hackles,  differently  colored 
lilks  or  crewels,  “  the  feathers  of  a  drake’s  head,  hog’s 
wool,”  gold  and  silver  tinsel,  frelimart  fur,  and  as  many 
other  materials  as  would  have  furnished  the  witches’  caul¬ 
dron  in  Macbeth.  If  he  trusts  to  our  counsel  he  will  fasten 
inside  his  hat  a  few  March  browns  and  May-flies  for  their 
ippropriate  seasons,  two  or  three  small  dark-bodied,  white¬ 
winged  flies  (known  as  “  blue  uprights  ”  in  the  west  6f 
En^and),  and  the  same  number  ot  “  coachmen  ”  and  “  red 
professors,”  and  he  will  be  independent  of  all  fishing-tackle 
makers  and  every  possible  caprice  of  the  trout,  at  least  in 
any  water  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  If  the  angler  be 
ambitious  of  making  his  own  flies  (as  every  ancient  au¬ 
thority  urges  on  him),  we  cannot  give  him  better  advice 
than  that  he  read  the  following  lines  of  Gay  (“Rural 
Sports,”  canto  I.V  which  are  as  true  in  their  directions  as 
they  are  poetically  beautiful :  — 

To  frame  the  little  animal,  p.'ovide 

All  the  gay  hues  that  wait  on  female  pride  ; 

Let  nature  guide  thee  ;  sometimes  golden  wire 
The  shining  bellies  of  the  fly  require ; 

The  peacock’s  plumes  thy  tackle  must  not  fail, 

Nor  the  dear  purchase  of  the  sable’s  tail. 

Each  gaudy  bird  some  slender  tribute  brings. 

And  lends  the  growing  insect  proper  wings  : 

Silks  of  all  colors  must  their  aid  impart 
And  every  fur  promote  the  fisher’s  art. 

So  the  gay  lady  with  excessive  care 
Borrows  the  pride  of  land,  of  sea,  and  air ; 

Furs,  pearls,  and  plumes  the  glittering  thing  displays. 
Dazzles  our  eyes  and  easy  hearts  betrays. 

April  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasant  month  of  the  year 
wherein  to  sally  down  to  the  water-meadow,  still  retaining 
traces  of  winter’s  floods,  and  ramble  onwards  fly-fishing. 
The  beauty  of  promise  is  everywhere  around  the  angler, 
and  he  commences  his  pastime  with  renewed  zest  after  the 
long,  dull  fence  months.  Doubtless  trout  are  in  their  best 
condition  during  June,  but  autumnal  fly-fishing  possesses 
•pecial  charms  for  the  meditative  student  of  nature.  The 
year,  like  the  sport,  is  waning.  Weeds,  are  choking  the 
^ams;  a  yellow  spray  depends  every  here  and  there 
TOin  the  birch,  or  flecks  the  umbrageous  masses  of  elm 
foliage  ;  frost’s  scathing  breath  has  just  tinted  with  red  and 
gold  the  horse-chestnuts.  The  hedgerows,  indeed,  are 


sufficiently  sombre,  save  where  the  crimson  haws  blaze  in 
the  afternoon  sunshine  ;  the  fields  are  ragged  looking,  with 
tufts  of  coarse  grass  and  dry  bents.  All  joyousness  has  died 
out  from  the  swallow’s  flight,  which  is  now  low  and  method¬ 
ical,  unvaried  with  those  gyrations  and  gleeful  twitter¬ 
ings  which  marked  it  in  summer.  The  angler  is  melancholy 
at  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  end  of  the  season,  and  for  that 
reason  sees  the  landscape  through  a  saddened  medium. 
The  light  mists  and  blue  aerial  distances,  which  his  eye 
hailed  so  gladly  six  weeks  ago  as  softening  and  beautifying 
the  horizon,  are  now  merely  suggestive  of  rheumatism  and 
catarrh.  Moody  and  abstracted  he  somewhat  sulkily  casts 
his  flies,  and  loves  to  be  reflective,  and  plumes  himself  on 
growing  philosophical,  superior  to  the  vain  boyish  delight 
of  filling  his  basket.  And  so  the  end  comes,  generally  in 
a  week  of  storm  and  cold  weather.  The  rod  is  revarnished 
(or  ought  to  be)  and  hung  up.  Memories  must  take  the 
place  of  anticipations  for  another  six  months.  Trout-fish¬ 
ing  is  over  for  the  season. 

Yet  with  some  minds  the  hectic  flush  of  nature  and  the 
saddened  tinge  which  autumn  brings  to  reflection  are  even 
more  fascinating  than  the  budding  beauty  of  May,  the  liv¬ 
ing  blue  of  July’s  skies,  its  fields  glowing  with  color,  its  air 
throbbing  with  healthful  vigor.  Just  because  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  fly-fishing  is  so  close  at  hand,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
old  hero,  they  are  more  than  ever  anxious  that  — 

something  ere  the  end, 

Some  work  of  noble  note  may  yet  be  done. 

The  quiet  decay  of  vegetation  and  the  shortening  twilight 
irresistibly  dispose  such  an  angler  to  moralize,  while  regret 
twines  a  “  fisher’s  garland  ”  of  dead  joys  with  blissful 
hopes  for  next  May.  In  the  endeavor  to  recall  to  him  a 
few  of  the  delights  of  autumnal  fly-fishing,  we  shall  at¬ 
tempt  to  lessen  the  necessary  sameness  of  description  by 
bidding  him  accompany  us  to  a  part  of  England  little 
known  to  the  sportsman,  and  a  positive  Sahara  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  tourist.  Lincolnshire  is  more  a  victim  of  calumny 
and  misrepresentation  than  any  other  English  county. 
That  its  natives  are  still  akin  to  the  ancient  Gyrvii  t  is  the 
popular  belief ;  dark  hints  about  not  being  web-footed  and 
the  necessity  of  keeping  a  boat  instead  of  a  pony-carriage 
are  thrown  out  when  any  one  mentions  his  intention  of 
living  there.  The  fens  give  a  gray  coloring  to  most  peo¬ 
ple’s  ideas  of  Lincolnshire ;  whereas  nothing  can  be  more 
distinct  from  the  flat  boggy  features  of  the  south  than  the 
northwest  of  the  county,  known  as  the  Wolds.  It  does 
not  indeed  possess  a  tittle  of  the  interest,  whether  economi¬ 
cal  or  as  connected  with  its  natural  features  and  history, 
which  resides  in  Holland,  the  fenny  division  of  the  thire ; 
but  it  contains  many  marked  peculiarities  of  its  own,  and 
not  a  few  rural  beauties,  while  its  brooks  are  set  in  an  en¬ 
tourage  of  pleasant  scenes  and  antiquarian  relics  not  dis¬ 
similar  to  the  streams  of  Northamptonshire  itself.  Three 
ridges  run  from  the  north  of  the  county  to  Horncastle, 
where  they  may  be  said,  speaking  roughly,  to  converge  and 
die  away.  These  are  part  of  the  Pennine  Range,  the  back¬ 
bone  of  England,  and  after  stretching  through  Yorkshire, 
dip  under  the  Humber,  to  reappear  on  the  opposite  side,  in 
their  familiar  chalk  and  green  sand,  for  a  strip  of  some 
forty-eight  miles  in  length.  A  breadth  of  fourteen  miles 
covers  these  three  ridges  with  intervening  flats  of  arable 
land  and  low  grassy  bottoms,  through  which  occasionally 
runs  a  rivulet.  Fine  views  over  a  vast  extent  of  cham¬ 
paign  country  may  be  obtained  from  the  summits  of  these 
Wolds,  which  are  about  five  hundred  feet  high,  terminated 
on  the  one  hand  by  Lincoln  Cathedral ;  by  Yorkshire,  the 
Spurn  Light  and  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  other  side. 
Fertile  as  is  this  curious  country,  its  great  deficiency  is  the 
lack  of  streams.  There  are  a  few  every  here  and  there, 
one  of  which,  the  Bain,  is  celebrated  far  and  wide  for  its 
meadows,  and  specially  for  its  trout.  Another  rivulet,  down 
which  we  purpose  to  lead  our  scholar,  like  Walton’s  PiseSr 

>  "  They  that  Inhabit  tbli  Fennith  country  ware.  In  Saxon  llmee,  called 
Oynll,  that  U,  Fen-men  or  Fen-dwellera  —  a  kind  of  people  accordlos  to  tha 
nature  of  the  place  where  they  dwell,  rude,  nnclrll,  and  eurioua  to  all  oth¬ 
ers,  whom  they  call  Uplandmen  ;  who,  ttalklns  on  high  upon  atUta,  apply 
their  mindi  to  grazing,  flahing,  or  fowling.’’  —  CaXDUi. 
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tor,  meauders  through  the  eastern  slopes,  at  one  place  lost 
in  their  vast  hundred-acre  arable  fields,  at  another  emerg¬ 
ing  near  some  secluded  village  with  its  square  church-tower, 
the  typical  form  in  the  Wolds  as  opposed  to  the  glorious 
spires  of  the  fenny  districts.  The  name  of  the  village  is 
certain  to  recall  the  Danish  connection  with  this  part  of 
England  by  its  termination  in  by.  No  less  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelve  places  in  Lincolnshire  possess  this  affix, 
which,  if  philologically  inclined,  we  can  track  through  the 
German  wick,  down  to  the  original  Aryan  root,  from  which 
^ring  the  Sanskrit  xtesa  =  house,  and  the  Latin  vic'ts. 
These  Danish  settlements  are  dotted  all  over  the  Wolds; 
and  the  Saxon  church-towers,  yet  remaining  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  with  their  early  English  names,  the  stones  of  which 
may  sometimes  be  seen  reddened  as  by  the  action  of  fire, 
still  tell  their  mute  tale  of  the,  atrocities  of  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  invasions.  It  is  worth  while  adding  a  few  more  partic¬ 
ulars  to  the  above  general  account  of  a  district  so  little 
known  before  we  take  up  the  rod  in  earnest.  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  ruins  are  sprinkled  everywhere.  Here  frowns  an  old 
abbey,  such  as  Thornton,  whose  magnificent  gateway  must 
be  familiar  to  all  railway  travellers  to  the  Humber ;  there 
crumbles  into  dust  the  east  end  and  aumbrie  of  the  Prse- 
monstratensian  religious  house  at  Ravendale.  Many  of  the 
village  churches  show  that  a  north  aisle  was  formerly  at¬ 
tached  to  them,  and  often  its  stones  lie  under  green  mounds 
in  the  adjoining  yard.  These  are  memorials  of  the  evil 
times  just  before  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  when  in  this 
district,  “  by  reason  of  so  many  farms  engrossed  in  one 
man’s  hands,  which  cannot  till  them,  the  ploughs  be  de¬ 
cayed  and  the  farm-houses  and  other  dwelling^ouses ;  so 
that  when  there  was  in  a  town  twenty  or  thirty  dwelling- 
houses,  they  be  now  decayed,  ploughs  and  all  the  people 
clean  gone,  and  the  churches  down,  and  no  more  parishion¬ 
ers  in  many  parishes  but  a  neatherd  and  a  shepherd,  instead 
of  threescore  or  fourscore  persons.”  The  pastures,  which 
the  avarice  of  the  county  gentlemen  in  Henry  VHI.’s  reign 
had  reclaimed  from  the  plough,  have  in  the  last  century 
and  the  beginning  of  this  one  been  largely  broken  up  again, 
and  the  steam-plough’s  whistle  and  rattle  is  heard  in  au¬ 
tumn  far  and  wide  over  these  Wold  hills,  which  are  noted 
for  their  wheat  crops.  A  curious  revulsion  has  come  upon 
the  natives  who  till  these  fields.  From  having  been  one  of 
the  strictest  of  Roman  Catholic  shires  in  Henry  VHI.’s 
time,  even  in  Cromwell’s  d^s  Lincolnshire  was  much 
leavened  with  Puritanism.  This  has  now  deepened  into 
Wesleyanism,  only  to  be  paralleled  in  Wales  and  Cornwall. 
It  is  not  at  present  deficient  in  public  spirit  or  intelligence 
though  in  Henij’s  estimation  its  inhabitants  were  “the 
rude  commons  of  one  shire,  and  that  one  of  the  most  brute 
and  beastly  of  the  whole  realm,  and  of  least  experience.” 

Ven.  —  “  Well,  now  let’s  go  to  your  sport  of  angling.” 

Piscator.  —  “  Let’s  be  going,  with  all  my  heart.” 

Here  we  are,  then,  at  the  brook-side,  carrying  our  own 
landing-net,  and  therefore  independent,  able  to  soliloquize 
or  dream  at  leisure.  In  autumn,  even  if  he  take  a  man  at 
other  times,  no  true  lover  of  nature  can  endure  a  hench¬ 
man’s  presence.  Outdoor  beauty  is  then  at  its  perfection, 
and  must  be  silently  absorbed  by  the  devotee.  A  keeper 
or  footman  frightens  away  birds,  throws  stones  at  the  water- 
rats,  tells  stories  of  Nancy  Stokes  or  Reuben  Nokes,  and 
generally  makes  himself  obnoxious  just  when  his  master’s 
most  poetic  mood  is  upon  him.  A  bluish-gray  tint  suffuses 
the  meadows  to-day,  sure  sign  of  morning  frosts  on  the 
purple-bearded  bents,  for  their  fhictification  is  seen  to  be 
of  tne  most  exquisite  purple  if  one  be  plucked  and  held  up 
to  the  light.  The  trees,  too,  have  passed  into  that  dark- 
green  color  which  heralds  decay,  from  the  various  yellow 
shades  of  it  which  prevailed  during  summer.  Autumn’s 
livery  of  blue  and  silver  decks  the  skies,  —  the  tenderest, 
softest  blue  that  ever  gleamed  in  some  Scandinavian 
Kriemhild’s  eyes,  flecked  with  the  fleeciest  of  white  clouds, 
as  if  a  tress  of  her  blonde  hair  had  blown  across  those 
eyes.  The  cattle  are  couched  in  the  pale  sunshine,  happily 
unconscious  that  foot  and  mouth  disease  is  rampant  in  the 
next  parish.  Now  the  rod  is  ready.  A  “  coachman  ”  and 
“  red  professor  ”  will  form  tempting  lures  to-day,  and  they 
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are  soon  careering  down  the  glassy  eddies  over  the  liwht- 
green  star-like  water-weeds,  and  anon  by  the  side  of  "the 
darker  American  anacharis.  Sedge  birds  hop  up  and  down 
the  great  pink-flowered  willow-herb  on  the  opposite  bank, 
trustful,  for  they  know  that  anglers  never  harm  them.  The 
wild  duck  wings  his  way  under  the  trees  at  the  next  bend 
of  the  stream,  his  reflection  only  being  visible  on  its  glit¬ 
tering  surface.  How  we  start  I  A  water-rat  has  jmt 
leaped  in,  after  that  provoking  fashion  of  its  race,  at  our 
feet,  and  broken  the  current  of  our  thoughts.  It  is  almost 
the  last  time  this  season  that  we  shall  fish,  and  they  are 
slightly  tinged  in  consequence  with  melancholy.  Yet  how 
thoroughly  has  this  fishing  season  been  enjoyed  1  Every 
nook  and  secluded  bend  of  the  brook  is  dear  to  memory  as 
having  been  the  scene  of  some  celebrated  capture.  Liaht 
fancies  and  airy  hopes  have  blossomed  in  every  one  of 
those  miniature  forests  of  golden-rod  which  blaze  on  the 
other  bank.  Many  an  argosy,  laden  with  jewelled  thoucrhts 
and  sparkling  imaginations,  have  we  dispatched  down 
these  soft-flowing  streams  to  that  sea  of  forgetfulness  which 
swallows  so  ma^  golden  purposes  and  visions.  But  those 
ventures  bore  oft  cares  and  petty  troubles,  leaving  health 
and  thankfulness  in  their  place,  so  we  will  not  grieve  over¬ 
much  if  our  delightful  rambles  must  soon  end  for  the  year. 
Ha  I  a  fish  rose,  and  we  have  missed  him  I  That  comes 
of  dreaming. 

Now  we  approach  a  certain  lurking-place  for  a  trout. 
Where  an  old  pollard  has  fallen  athwart  the  stream,  a  little 
raft  of  sticks,  rushes,  etc.,  has  collected,  and  the  bank  is 
somewhat  worn  away  by  the  water’s  action,  so  that  a  fringe 
of  the  crimson  rootlets  of  the  willow  is  left  bare.  Lightly 
float  the  flies  into  this  little  bay.  In  vain  I  There  is  no 
response  to  the  line  of  invitation,  no  electric  thrill,  so  dear 
to  the  fly-fisher,  pervades  our  frame.  Sadly  we  pass  on. 
’The  ogress  who  frequented  this  lair  has  retired  to  the 
golden-gravelled  shallows  of  some  tributary  rivulet,  where 
watercresses  and  the  last  forget-me-nots  of  the  year  yet 
linger,  in  order  to  prepare  a  cradle  for  the  little  fry.  May 
no  greedy  wild  duck  light  upon  the  innocents  1 

Here  the  brook  is  spanned  by  a  footbridge,  which  it  car¬ 
ries  away  at  least  three  times  every  winter.  In  a  couple 
of  hours’  walking  we  have  only  taken  a  brace  of  trout, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  pound  apiece,  which  is  the  aver¬ 
age  size  of  the  fish  in  this  stream,  where  they  obtain  plenty 
of  food  from  the  deep  muddy  holes  and  overhanging 
branches.  Trout  seldom  attain  any  size  in  a  rapid  nver 
flowing  over  gravel  beds  or  rock  ledges,  but  a  change  of 
conditions  at  once  shows  the  effect  of  abundance  of  food. 
It  is  worth  remarking  that  one  of  these  fish  is  much  darker 
than  the  other,  having  been  taken  from  a  deep  black  scour 
beneath  an  overhanging  bank,  while  the  other  had  lived  on 
the  shallows  where  the  chalk  comes  close  to  the  surface, 
and  many  light-colored  pebbles  abound.  This  points  to  a 
beautiful  economy  of  nature  to  aid  these  fishes’  escape 
from  their  numerous  enemies  by  assimilating  them  to  the 
tints  of  the  ground  whereon  they  lie,  “  Put  a  living  brown 
trout,”  says  that  admirable  observer,  Mr.  St.  John,  “  into 
a  white  basin  of  water,  and  it  becomes,  within  half  an  hoiu, 
of  a  light  color  (in  the  case  of  some  fish  the  change  is 
perceptible  in  five  minutes).  Keep  the  fish  living  in  a 
white  jar  for  some  days,  and  it  becomes  absolutely  white ; 
in  a  dark-colored  vessel,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  becomes 
as  dark-colored  as  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  consequently 
difficult  to  be  seen.”  It  may  be  questioned  whether  this 
power  of  adaptation  on  the  part  oi  trout  is  a  voluntary  or 
an  involuntary  process,  but  it  probably  partakes  of  l»th) 
and  furnishes  a  curious*  example  of  instinct  to  the  philoso¬ 
phical  angler,  who  loves  indeed  to  take  fish,  but  is  still 
more  gratified  if  he  can  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  their 
marvellous  habits  —  a  department  of  nature  which  has 
been  too  much  neglected  by  science. 

Under  one  end  of  the  plank-bridge  is  a  rivulet,  which 
leads  through  beds  of  submerged  water-weeds  into  a  favw- 
ite  reach,  and  down  it  merrily  swim  our  flies.  There  are 
no  trout  here  to-day,  however,  or  th^  are  too  depressed  in 
spirits  to  rise  at  the  silken  gauds.  We  have  recourse  to  a 
pocket  pistol  to  cure  the  disappointment,  and  a  cloud  slowly 
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obacures  the  sun,  emblem  of  the  blight  that  has  fallen  on 
I  our  hopes.  Sadly  skirting  the  osier  ^d,  the  best  spot  on 
the  brook  is  reached.  It  runs  here  through  a  valley  with 
liigh  chalk  bluifs  on  each  side,  and  at  its  lowest  point  is  a 
deep  pool  —  Phoebe’s  Pool — identified  with  a  tragic  accident 
that  here  befell  an  old  maid’s  favorite  cat.  A  perfect  giant  of 
•  trout  is  always  to  be  found  under  the  nettles  on  the  other 
aide,  and  many  is  the  struggle  we  have  had  with  them.  Never 
does  the  coachman  ”  pass  by  without  being  set  upon ; 
there  is  a  brief  struggle  —  a  snap  —  and  he  is  carried  off 
■  to  the  cannibal’s  lair.  It  is  so  fate  in  the  season  that  the 
fish  must  be  put  into  the  basket  to-dfiy.  Having  tried  every 
strand  of  gut,  and  strengthened  all  the  knots,  with  heart 
throbbing  like  a  steam-engine  in  expectation  of  a  rush,  we 
suffer  the  lure  to  glide  past  his  den.  There  is  no  response. 
Again  it  floats  by,  and  again  in  vain.  Slowly  we  awake  to 
the  fact  that  the  season  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  red- 
spotted  patriarch  has  gone  up-stream  after  his  dusky  love  ; 
may  no  predatory  otter  meet  him  on  his  travels  I  Next 
jear  he  will  be  here  again,  more  fat  and  gluttonous  than 
erer,  wholly  unable  to  resist  a  minnow. 

The  mill,  with  its  rushing  weir  and  ducks  now  appears, 

;  ind  the  miller,  though  young,  yet  as  shrewd  as  Mr.  Tulli- 
ver  himself,  waits  to  greet  us.  We  pay  him  an  outstand-' 
\  ing  account  and  offer  to  shake  hands  as  we  leave.  lie  in- 
:  timates  witli  a  smile  that  his  hands  are  too  “  inilly,”  where¬ 

upon  the  following  collo<juy  ensues  : — 

Angler.  —  “  Never  mind ;  it  does  not  signify  what  a 
man’s  hands  are  like  if  they  are  honest.” 

MiUer.  —  “  Well,  sir,”  he  replies  with  a  sly  twinkle  of  his 
eye,  “  I  have  heard  say  that  an  honest  miller  ought  to  have 
a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  palm  of  his  hand.” 

Angler  (spying  his  advantage).  —  “  Let  me  look  at  yours, 
then.” 

Miller.  —  “  Ah,  but  they  do  say,  sir,  that  you  must  be  an 
honest  man  to  see  it  there  I  ” 

And  he  burst  into  so  unfeignedly  honest  a  laugh  that  we 
retire,  confident  that  he  possesses  the  mystical  tuft,  even  if 
we  cannot  ourselves  perceive  it.  Beyond  the  dam  is  a 
favorite  hole,  but  while  approaching,  a  sandwich-paper  on 
the  grass  meets  our  eyes ;  some  one  has  been  there  before# 
hand,  so  we  may  as  well  pass  on.  A  thoroughly  character¬ 
istic  scene  here  succeeds.  'The  valley  opens  out  into  a  fair 
expanse  of  harvest  fields,  studded  with  cornsheaves  set  on 
end,  with  the  whirr  of  a  reaping-machine  sounding  in  the 
distance  ;  and  then  far-off  blue  hills  and  woods,  all  glorified 
ill  full  floods  of  light  poured  athwart  them  from  the  setting 
sun.  It  is  a  view  typical  of  many  another  of  the  kind  in 
the  Lincolnshire  Wofds.  Turning  round,  we  find  the  val- 
ley  lying  in  deep  shade,  the  white  chalk  cliffs  opposite 
brought  out  in  blinding  distinctness,  with  their  thin  green 
covering  at  the  top,  and  here  and  there  a  drift  of  crimson 
popp  ies  to  give  the  requisite  eye  of  color.  Every  angler 
ought  to  be  an  artist.  In  our  unsuccessful  fishing  we  can 
at  present  fall  back  upon  artis^,and  long  for  Mr.  Millais’s 
ikilful  hand  and  deft  brush.  This  pastoral  scene,  with  the 
»ft,  gray  sky  bending  above  it,  and  that  string  of  seagulls 
returning  across  it  to  the  sea,  should  then  hang  in  next 
year’s  academy.  Now  the  sky  catches  the  ruddy  tints  of 
^  sunset ;  now  it  is  rosed  up  to  the  zenith  ;  and  now  again 
it  dies  with  nice  gradations  of  crimson  and  saffron  into  sil¬ 
ver  gray.  Tlie  blue  mists  float  upwards  from  the  brook 
ud  stretch  unsubstantial  arms  over  the  meadows.  It  is 
time  to  return.  A  sandpiper  flies  up  with  frightened 
whistle.  Surely  with  one  of  Stewart’s  tackles,  and  a  worm, 
we  can  take  another  fish.  Into  a  likely  hole  the  murder¬ 
ous  engine,  which  impales  a  lob-worm,  is  softly  dropped. 
Whiz  I  Hold  on  I  now  he  is  back  again,  and,  at  length,  as 
the  gloaming  sets  in,  he  is  landed  safely  —  a  fine  fish  of  one 
and  a  half  pounds.  From  the  villainous  look  about  his 
leathern  jaws,  he  is  evidently  ashamed  to  be  caught  so  late 
in  the  season.  He  is  as  thin  withal  and  lanky  as  a  Balti¬ 
more  clipper,  for  flies  are  becomi^  scarce.  How  different 
i«  his  present  appearance  to  the  Tyrian  dyes  and  crimson- 
ipotted  scale-armor  in  which  six  weeks  ago  he  must  have 
^n  dight  I  How  changed  the  mode  in  which  he  does 
battle  for  his  life,  no  longer  with  the  sprightly  leaps  and 


rushes  by  which  he  would  have  attempted  to  shake  out  the 
cruel  little  barb  that  would  still  cling  so  pertinaciously  to 
him.  Though  nothing  like  the  size  of  a  Thames  trout  or 
the  fish  of  the  Buddhist  cosmogony,  it  is  not  a  bad  fish  for 
so  small  a  stream  as  this. 

Before  striking  across  the  fields  for  home,  it  is  worth 
while  turning  for  a  last  look  at  the  pretty  little  brook. 
There  it  glimmers,  with  a  pensive  melancholy  in  its  mur¬ 
murous  quest  of  the  sea,  reminding  us  of  that  exquisitely 
musical  line  of  Horace  — 

Levis  crepante  lympha  desilit  pede. 

There  it  has  cut  its  sparkling  way  for  ages  before  we  knew 
and  loved  it,  there  will  it  continue  its  babble  for  ages, 
maybe,  after  our  name  is  forgotten.  It  has  often  carried 
our  thoughts  on  its  bosom  into  a  pleasant  dream-land,  and 
this  last  lingering  look  shall  bid  adieu  to  it  till  next  May. 
But 

With  stars  and  sea-winds  for  her  raiment, 

Kight  sinks  on  the  sea; 

though  the  orange  flush  yet  loiters  in  the  east,  loth,  like  us, 
to  leave  the  day  of  charmed  beauty,  the  moon  is  rising  be¬ 
hind  that  dark  wall  of  fir-trees.  In  all  probability  we  shall 
not  again  fish  this  season.  What  wonder  if  sadness  colors 
our  meditations  and  lends  a  sombre  hue  to  the  year’s  most 
cherished  memories  1  With  September  and  partridge¬ 
shooting,  the  trout  may  well  have  a  truce  granted  them. 

The  basket  contains  only  five  trout,  but  on  this  slender 
stream  to  take  more  in  a  few  hours  would  demand  an 
angler  like  Archdeacon  Denison,  “in  piscium  venatione 
nulli  secundus,”  according  to  Lord  Lyttleton’s  sportive  in¬ 
scription.  Besides  which  the  true  angler,  who  jiractises 
his  art  more  as  a  vehicle  to  aid  reflection  and  observation 
than  to  catch  a  great  weight  of  fish,  can  always  find  second¬ 
ary  enjoyment  in  abundance  around  him,  and  if  all  else 
fail,  finds  comfort  in  Walton’s  philosophical  verses:  — 

How  poor  a  thing  sometimes  I  find 

Will  captivate  a  greedy  mind; 

And  when  none  bite,  I  praise  the  wise. 

Whom  vain  allurements  ne’er  surprise. 

In  the  last  thirty  years  several  causes  have  combined  to 
render  trout  not  only  smaller  but  also  more  scarce  in  this 
as  in  many  other  British  rivers  and  streams.  Within  living 
memory  a  fish  of  three  and  a  half  pounds  was  taken  in  the 
water  down  which  we  have  been  rambling,  but  at  present 
it  contains  very  few  that  reach  2  lbs.  in  weight.  The  chief 
reason  of  this  is  the  large  increase  of  anglers  who  have 
sprung  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  many  sporting 
papers  wnich  chronicle  piscatory  success.  Access  to  more 
streams,  again,  has  been  much  facilitated  of  late  years,  m 
that  multitudes  of  town  anglers  now  fish  streams  which,  till 
within  twenty  years,  were  never  disturbed  save  by  a  few 
residents  along  their  banks.  The  rivers  and  brooks  them¬ 
selves  have  been  injured  in  many  cases  by  erecting  water¬ 
mills  on  them,  which  suddenly  elevate  or  lower  the  level  of 
the  water,  and  in  dry  seasons  often  reduce  the  streams  b^ 
low  their  dams  to  a  series  of  unconnected  pools  wherein 
fish  fall  easy  victims  to  the  tickling  of  village  clowns. 
Country  waters,  for  the  most  part,  are  free  from  the  pollu¬ 
tions  of  manufactories  and  bleaching-works,  which  have 
ruined  so  many  of  the  best  rivers  which  flow  near  towns ; 
but  the  improved  character  of  modern  agriculture  often 
does  them  irretrievable  damage.  Washing  sheep  in  them, 
with  poisonous  mixtures,  is  bad  enough,  but  it  is  as  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  harm  caused  by  drainage.  This,  first  of  all, 
lowers  the  rainfall  of  the  district  (especially  when,  as  in  all 
highly-farmed  districts,  the  trees  are  cut  down  as  well), 
and  then,  by  suddenly  flooding  the  streams  and  allowing 
the  water  to  run  off  with  almost  equal  rapidity,  destroys 
the  uniform  level  of  its  waters,  shifts  the  gravel  beds  in  the 
floods,  and  sweeps  off  large  quantities  of  trout-spawn  and 
also  of  the  eggs  of  aquatic  insects.  Similarly,  in  the  sub¬ 
sidence  of  tne  waters,  these  eggs  are  left  high  and  dry, 
either  to  perish  in  the  sun  or  bo  devoured  by  birds,  so  that 
the  trout  lose  much  of  their  natural  aliment.  'The  Tweed 
and  several  other  Scotch  streams,  round  which  the  hill- 
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pastures  have  been  largely  drained  for  sheep,  have  espe¬ 
cially  suffered  under  the  process.  The  only  way  to  remedy 
the  devastAtion  caused  by  draining  is  by  fishing  a.s8ociations 
being  formed  to  protect  the  fish,  as  far  as  may  be,  from 
poaching,  and  by  anglers,  in  the  unselfish  spirit  of  their 
patriarch,  forbearing  to  take  out  undersized  fish,  and  to  kill 
fish  for  the  base  pleasure  of  catching  the  largest  weigTit  of 
trout.  As  for  those  angling  clubs  %t^ich  propose  prizes  of 
six  silver  teaspoons  or  a  new  fishing  pannier  for  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  weight  of  fish  taken  in  a  day,  they  are  cock¬ 
ney  and  unsportsmanlike  in  the  liighest  degree.  No  genu¬ 
ine  fisherman  ought  to  demean  himself  by  joining  one. 

An  angler’s  malison  being  thus  sped  on  fishing  nuisances, 
ere  the  iw  and  tackle  arc  lovingly  dried,  oiled,  and  laid 
on  the  shelf  till  next  year,  it  is  worth  while  noticing  the 
wonderful  improvements  which  have  of  late  years  been 
made  in  these  implements  of  the  craft.  As  in  the  battle 
of  the  guns,  the  more  powerfully  the  means  of  offence  were 
augmented,  the  defence  was  obliged  to  increase  in  like 
ratio,  so  is  it  with  fly-fishing.  The  more  suspicious  the 
quarry  becomes  (and  it  is  marvellous  how  crafty  trout  do 
become  in  a  stream  which  is  much  fished,  and  where  they 
are  frequently  pricked  without  being  taken),  the  more  cun¬ 
ningly  must  the  angler  prepare  to  circumvent  them.  The 
rods  made  of  hazel,  the  outlandish  flies  and  baits  of  our 
ancestors,  and  particularly  their  coarse  running-tackle, 
would  avail  notliing  at  the  present  day  in  the  Otter  or 
Terne,  though  wielded  by  Will  Wimble  himself.  In  a 
curious  wood-cut  in  the  “  Treatyse  of  Fysshynge  wyth  an 
Angle,”  the  fish  is  being  brought  to  shore  by  a  fisherman 
using  an  apparatus  like  a  flail,  and  the  creature  comes  with 
as  much  confiding  simplici^  as  gulls  and  noddies  exhibit 
in  flying  to  sailors  on  their  first  landing  on  the  remoter  isl¬ 
ands  of  the  Pacific.  Except  with  the  finest  tackle  and 
best  adjusted  rods  and  the  most  deft  manipulation,  an 
angler  will  in  vain  attempt  to  capture  trout  in  English 
Streams  at  present.  Another  evil  which  results  from  drain¬ 
age  is  that  these  are  now  rendered  so  clear,  by  the  muddy, 

Sortur-like  color  so  dear  to  anglers,  and  which  is  due  to 
oods,  being  run  off  in  half  the  time  it  used  to  occupy  in 
the  process,  that  the  fisherman’s  toil  is  much  increased. 
The  London  ro<i-makers,  however,  and  the  many  excellent 
provincial  fly-tyers,  herein  come  to  his  assistance.  The 
improvements  in  these  were  specially  noticed  even  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  and  assuredly  they  have  not  since 
fallen  off.  Every  season  brings  out  a  novelty,  and  though 
we  are  far  from  commending  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
these,  a  good  fly-fisherman  being  always  a  conservative, 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  for  a  man  to  ignore 
modern  resources,  and  fabricate  his  own  rods  and  flies. 
If  he  persist  in  doing  so,  however,  we  will  treat  him  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  humor,  and  present  him  in  conclusion  with 
a  sure  receipt  to  catch  fish,  extracted  from  a  very  rare  and 
diminutive  volume  of  1652  —  (Jervase  Markham’s  “  Young 
Sportsman’s  Instructor.”  It  will  well  match  his  archaic 
rocedure,  and  we  will  charitably  hope  he  may  escape,  if 
e  use  it,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  which  evidently  did  not  trouble  our  forefathers. 

“  Smother  a  cat  to  death,  then  bleed  him,  and  having 
flea’d  and  paunched  him,  roast  him  on  a  spit  without  lard¬ 
ing,  keeping  the  dripping  to  mix  with  the  yolks  of  eggs, 
and  an  e<|ual  quantity  of  oil  of  spikenard  ;  mix  these  well 
together,  and  anoint  your  line,  hook,  or  bait  therewith, 
and  you  will  find  ’em  come  to  your  content.” 


DR.  LIVINGSTONE. 

David  Livinostonk  was  born  at  Glasgow  early  in  the 
present  century.  His  grandfather  was  originally  the  occu¬ 
pier  of  a  small  farm  in  Ulva,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  but 
owing  to  the  requirements  of  a  large  family,  found  himself 
obliged  to  quit  his  island  home  to  seek  employment  at  the 
Blantyre  cotton  works  on  the  Clyde,  above  Glasgow. 
Livingstone's  father  and  uncles  having  been  fairly  educated, 
easily  obtained  situations  as  clerks  at  the  factory,  though 


[December  14^ 

the  former  appears  to  have  relinquished  hi.s  employment 
with  the  pen,  and  to  have  occupied  himself  during  the  1*. 
ter  years  of  his  life  in  keeping  a  shop  as  a  tea  denier  is 
Glasgow.  He  died  a  member  of  the  Independents  in  1856 
but  brought  up  his  children  in  connection  with  the  old 
Kirk  of  Scotland. 

At  ten  years  of  age,  David  Livingstone  was  put  to 
work  jis  a  “  piecer  ”  at  the  Blantyre  factory.  Even  at  this 
early  date  his  character  was  remarkable  for  a  gravity,  and 
steady,  plodding  earnestness.  Reading  took  the  place  of 
ordinary  amusements  ;  and  after  a  hard  day’s  work  the  boy 
would  often  sit  at  his  studies  so  far  into  the  night,  as  to 
call  for  his  mother’s  peremptory  interference.  To  econo¬ 
mize  time,  he  accustomed  himself  while  at  work  to  place  an 
open  book  on  a  portion  of  the  spinning  jenny,  and  catch 
sentence  after  sentence  as  he  passed  backwards  and  fin-, 
wards  in  front  of  it,  quite  undisturbed  by  the  noise  of  the 
machinery.  An  evening  school  was  made  to  help  in  his 
education,  and  it  may  well  be  supposed  no  leisure  time  was 
wasted.  While  still  a  youth,  the  truths  of  religion  took  a 
deep  hold  of  his  mind ;  and  under  the  feeling  thus  produced, 

“  in  the  glow  of  love,”  as  he  says,  “  which  Christianity  in¬ 
spires,  I  soon  resolved  to  devote  myself  to  the  alleviation 
of  human  misery.”  “  Turning  this  idea  over  in  my  mind," 
he  adds,  “  I  felt  that  to  be  the  pioneer  of  Christianity  in 
China  might  lead  to  the  material  benefit  of  some  {mrtions 
of  that  immense  empire ;  and  therefore  set  myself  to  obtain 
a  medical  education,  in  order  to  be  qualified  for  that  enter¬ 
prise.”  Being  promoted  at  nineteen  to  higher  work  in  the 
factory,  the  increased  wages  he  received  enabled  him,  by 
working  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  to  support 
himself  at  Glasgow  while  attending  the  medical,  Greek 
and  divinity  classes,  which  were  held  in  the  winter.  By 
the  advice  of  friends,  he  was  induced,  though  reluctantly, 
to  offer  himself  for  the  service  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  was  accepted.  His  admission  as  a  “  Licentiate 
of  Faculty  of  Physic  ans  and  Surgeons,”  completed  his 
preparatory  labors.  Just  at  the  time,  however,  the  opium 
war  broke  out  in  China,  and  this  presented  an  obstacle  so 
great  as  to  render  it  advisable  that  he  should  abandon  his 
original  design,  and  look  elsewhere  for  a  sphere  of  cnte^ 
prise.  It  was  soon  offered.  Mr.  Moffat,  .mother  of  the 
London  Society’s  missionaries,  was  laboring  successfully  in 
Southern  Africa  among  the  tribe  of  the  Bechuan.a.  Living¬ 
stone  heard  of  this  ;  and  as  both  the  scene  and  the  woft 
were  attractive,  he  resolved  to  join  him. 

Acconlingly  in  1840,  with  the  full  approval  of  his  Society, 
he  left  England  for  Kuruman,  Mr.  Moffat’s  station.  There 
he  spent  the  first  three  years.  In  1843  he  moved  to  Ma- 
botsa,  some  three  hundred  miles  to  the  northeast,  where,  in 
the  effort  to  help  his  Bakatta  protigts,  the  memorable  en¬ 
counter  with  the  lion  occurred,  wliich  so  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  him.  In  1844  he  married  the  veteran  missionary’s 
daughter.  Having  made  a  friend  of  Sechele,  chief  of  the 
Bakwains,  he  ultimately  removed  to  his  country,  and  built 
a  station  with  his  own  hands,  near  a  small  stream  called 
the  Kolobeng. 

Some  years  pass  in  hard  and  successful  work,  and  then 
Livingstone  renounces  his  life  as  a  stationary  teacher; 
and,  though  never  entirely  relinquishing  his  missionaiy 
character,  assumes  that  of  an  explorer,  by  which  he  is 
best  known.  The  change  came  about  in  this  way. 

To  the  southeast  of  Kolobeng  lay  the  Kashan  mountain^ 
to  which  a  number  of  Dutch  Boers,  fugitives  from  English 
law,  had  migrated,  and  formed  a  small  republic.  Having 
appropriated  their  territory,  they  had  compelled  the  na¬ 
tives  themselves  to  live,  if  not  in  absolute  slavery,  yrt 
under  a  system  of  unpaid  labor  very  closely  allied  to  it 
Livingstone,  with  his  missionary  views,  was  of  course 
looked  upon  as  an  interloper,  and  hated  in  a  corresponding 
degree.  To  add  to  the  grievance  of  the  settlement  at 
Kolobeng,  his  subsequent  discovery  of  Lake  Ngami  had 
encouraged  traders  to  advance  from  the  south,  who,  by 
giving  the  natives  ideas  about  commercial  matters  they 
never  had  before,  tended  to  raise  disaffection  towards  them¬ 
selves.  The  result  was  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Boers  to  make  a  raid  on  the  Bakwains,  which  a  report  that 
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were  well  armed  with  puns  and  eannon  (an 
jniusing  myth  about  a  black  pot  of  Livingstone’s)  alone 
nrevcnted.  They  then  tried  to  get  the  Governor  at  the 
Cspe>  Catheart,  to  interfere,  and  negotiations  which 

fblmwed  ended  in  a  treaty  far  more  favorable  to  the  natives 
than  to  themselves.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  an  attack 
was  made  by  the  Boers  on  Sechele  and  the  Bakwains  in 
1852,  in  which  Livingstone’s  house  was  burnt  down,  and 
ill  his  property  destroyed,  while  he  was  absent  on  a  jour- 
ney^to  the  Cape. 

^is  opposition  was  very  provoking  to  Livingstone ;  and 
the  determination  to  carry  out  his  plans  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  natives,  set  him  at  work  forthwith  to  open 
up  the  country  northwards.  In  company  with  two  English 
irentleracn,  Mr.  Oswell  and  Major  Vardon,  the  great  Kala- 
desert  was  crossed,  and  Lake  Ngami  discovered,  in 
August  1849.  Livingstone’s  opinion  of  this  country  de- 
lerves  notice  :  “  Not  only  the  natives,”  he  says,  “  but  feuro- 
peans  whose  constitutions  have  been  impaired  by  an  In¬ 
dian  climate,  find  the  tract  of  country  indicated  ”  —  the 
louthcrn  borders  of  the  Kalahari  —  “  both  healthy  and  re¬ 
storative.  •  •  •  *  Cases  have  been  known  in  which  patients 
have  come  from  the  coasts  with  complaints  closely  resem¬ 
bling,  if  they  were  not  actually  those  of  consumption ; 
and  they  have  recovered  by  the  influence  of  the  climate 
alone.” 

A  subsequent  journey  in  the  same  direction  brought  him 
to  the  town  of  Sebituane,  chief  of  the  Makololo,  from 
whom  he  met  with  a  most  cordial  reception.  Unfortu- 
nstely  the  chief  fell  sick  and  died  shortly  after  his  arrival ; 
but  the  promise  of  assistance  made  before  this  occurred 
was  continued  by  his  successor,  a  daughter,  Ma-Mochisane. 
In  order  to  confer  with  her  on  the  matter,  Livingstone 
made  a  journey  to  Shesheke,  where  she  lived,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  to  the  northeast,  in  company  with  Mr.  Os¬ 
well.  It  was  on  this  journey  that  they  discovered  the 
Zambesi,  towards  the  end  of  June,  1851,  even  then,  the 
dry  season  of  the  year,  a  magnificent  stream  three  hundred 
or  four  hundred  yards  broad.  In  defence  of  his  claim  to 
the  discovery.  Dr.  Livingstone  says,  “  The  Portuguese 
maps  all  represent  the  Zambdsi  as  rising  far  to  the  east  of 
where  we  now  were ;  and  if  ever  anything  like  a  chain  of 
trading  stations  (as  is  asserted)  had  existed  across  the 
country  between  the  latitudes  12°  and  18°  south,  this  mag¬ 
nificent  portion  of  the  river  must  have  been  known  before.” 
The  discovery  was  indeed  important ;  and  impelled  not 
only  by  the  prospects  it  presented,  but  by  the  remembrance 
0(  nis  difficulties  at  Kolobeng,  Livingstone  decided  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  river  thoroughly,  and  meanwhile  send  his  family 
Irame  to  England. 

The  journey  undertaken  with  this  view  commenced  in 
the  early  part  of  June,  1852,  and  “extended  from  Cape 
Town,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  to  8. 
Paul  de  Loando,  the  capital  of  Angola  on  the  west  coast, 
ud  thence  across  south  central  Africa  in  an  oblique  direc¬ 
tion  to  Quelimane  in  Eastern  Africa.”  Besides  geograph¬ 
ical  research,  Livingstone  tells  us  that  his  object  was  to 
find  if  be  could  “  a  healthy  district  that  might  prove  a 
centre  of  civilization,  and  open  up  the  interior  by  a  path 
to  either  the  east  or  west  coast.” 

Glancing  rapidly  along  his  route,  wo  arc  to  see  our 
traveller  first  at  Kuruman,  where  the  panic  in  the  country 
on  account  of  the  attack  on  Kolobeng  delayed  him.  Then 
»t  Linyanti,  capital  of  the  Makololo,  where  Sekeletu  now 
reigned  in  place  of  his  sister  Ma-Mochisane,  showing  him- 
«elt,  like  his  predecessors,  favorable  to  Livingstone.  Then 
with  a  large  body  of  Makololo,  provided  by  the  chief,  on 
December  27,  1853,  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams 
Leeba  and  Lecambye.  Where  we  pause. 

"Hie  Leeambye  —  also  called  the  Kabompo  and  Zambdsi 
—  is  a  large  river  three  hundred  yards  wide,  flowing  from 
the  eastward,  while  the  Leeba,  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
wide,  comes  from  the  N.  N.  W.  The  junction  of  the  two 
forms  Livingstone’s  Zambdsi,  lat.  14°  10'  52"  8.,  long.  23° 
S5'  40"  E.  Lake  Dilolo,  a  small  body  of  water,  reached 
February  20,  1854,  is  the  source  of  the  I.«eba.  It  was 
ooly  on  his  return  that  Livingstone  ascertained  this.  But 


the  courses  taken  by  the  different  streams  he  crossed 
struck  him  ;  and  the  observations  he  made  on  his  journ^ 
back  impressing  him  with  the  conviction  that  the  Dilofo 
country  was  the  watershed  of  the  streams  running  east 
and  west,  led  him  to  confirm  the  theory  of  Sir  K.  Murchi¬ 
son,  of  which  he  hul  not  heard  at  the  time,  that  the  form 
of  the  interior  of  the  South  African  continent  is  that  of  an 
elevated  saucer-shaped  plateau.  In  other  words,  that  the 
country  is  gnadually  depressed  towards  its  centre,  sloping 
from  an  inner  environing  mountain  ridge  towards  which 
the  land  rises  from  the  coast.  The  western  ridge  was 
crossed  at  a  spot  called  Tala  Mungongo,  lat.  9°  42'  37"  8., 
and  bj’  carefully  noticing  the  course  of  the  various  streams 
flowing  thence  to  the  centre  and  forming  his  judgment 
from  what  Arab  trailers  had  told  him  —  subsequently  con¬ 
firmed  by  his  own  observation  —  that  the  rivers  set  inland 
from  a  similar  ridge  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent, 
the  conclusion  forced  itself  on  Livingstone’s  mind,  that 
these  river  systems,  uniting  at  last,  pass  out  to  the  north 
and  south  in  two  main  drains;  the  northern  finding  its 
way  to  the  Atlantic  as  the  Congo  on  the  west  coast,  and 
the  southern  to  the  Indian  Ocean  as  the  Zambesi  on  the 
east.  The  configuration  of  the  country  alluded  to  will  ac¬ 
count  for  the  course  of  the  Leeba  from  the  Lake  being 
about  8.  E.,  while  the  Leeambye  joins  it  flowin"  west  from 
the  eastern  ridge  of  the  central  plateau.  But  Livingstone 
also  speaks  confidently  of  “  a  sort  of  elevated  partition  in 
the  great  longitudinal  valley  ”  between  the  latitudes  about 
6°  and  1 2°  8.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  bim  to  suppre.ss  the 
fact  that  considering  this  peculiar  configuration  of  the 
country,  and  hearing  from  some  Zanibar  Arabs  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  lake  Tanganyenka  (Tanganyika)  and  Nyanja 
(Nyassa)  to  the  east  of  Londa  where  he  then  was,  he  was 
led  to  the  probable  conjecture  that  the  region  al)Out  them 
would  be  found  to  be  the  watershed  of  the  Nile  to  the 
north,  as  it  was  that  of  the  Zambesi  to  the  south.  Thus 
his  sagacity  brought  him  to  anticipate  the  existence  of 
facts  which  have  since  been  confirmed  by  the  travels  of 
Burton,  Speke  and  Grant,  and  Sir  8.  Baker ;  and  which 
only  remain  to  be  thoroughly  Investigated  and  defined  in 
the  completion  of  those  researches  the  exciting  story  of 
whose  partial  accomplishment  we  have  recently  heard. 

A  few  words  must  dbpose  of  Livingstone’s  westward 
journey.  Passing  various  tribes  as  he  wends  along,  chiefly 
on  oxback,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  Makololo,  he  en¬ 
counters  no  opfjosition,  but  the  contrary,  till  he  enters  the 
territory  of  the  Chibnque.  There,  however,  he  gets  on  the 
track  of  the  Mambari,  or  halt-caste  Portuguese  slave- 
traders,  from  whom  the  native  chiefs  exacted  heavy  tribute, 
and  the  hostilities  with  which  he  is  threatened  on  his 
staunch  refusal  to  submit  to  their  impositions,  were  avoided 
simply  by  his  firmness  and  tact.  On  his  arrival  at  Loando, 
May  31,  1854,  he  was  well  received  by  the  Portuguese, 
whose  kind  treatment  did  much  to  restore  his  health  which 
had  been  impaired  by  lever,  and  the  poor  food,  chiefly 
manioc  root,  on  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  live.  But 
his  task  was  bootless.  The  country  was  unhealthy.  The 
coast  tribes  were  inhospitable.  Wagons  would  be  im¬ 
practicable  among  the  interminable  forests,  marshes,  and 
rivers.  The  westward  route  being  thus  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  instead  of  availing  himself  of  the  offer  of  a  passage 
home  from  the  officers  of  H.  M.’s  cruisers  at  Loando,  Liv¬ 
ingstone  determined  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  seek  a  path 
along  the  Zamb<isi  to  the  east. 

In  August,  1855,  he  is  once  more  at  Linyanti ;  on  No¬ 
vember  3,  starting  down  the  Zambesi  with  a  large  retinue 
of  Makololo. 

The  country  beyond  Linyanti  is  CTeatly  infested  by  the 
“  Tsetse  ”  fly,  the  bite  of  which,  fatal  to  oxen,  horses,  and 
dogs,  is  perfectly  harmless  to  man,  as  well  as  to  goats  and 
sheep,  and  wild  animals.  After  its  bite  is  received  the 
victim  gradually  pines  as  if  seized  with  consumption,  and 
in  a  longer  or  shorter  time  dies.  There  is  no  cure  for  it 
known.  In  appearance  the  “  Tsetse  ”  resembles  the  honey¬ 
bee,  and  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  house  fly.  It  is 
common  throughout  the  whole  of  Central  Africa,  and  in¬ 
fests  certain  well  defined  districts,  usually  those  frequented 
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by  game;  numbers  may  be  found  in  a  particular  spot,  and 
yet  a  few  yards  farther  on  not  a  single  fly  is  to  be  seen.  It 
only  bites  in  the  day-time. 

Starting  at  night,  therefore,  to  get  safely  through  the 
“  tsetse  ”  tract,  on  Nov2mber  4  Livingstone  arrived  at  the 
island  of  Kalai,  where  the  rapids  commence  above  the 
“  Victoria  Falls,”  as  he  loyally  named  them.  They  are 
known  among  the  natives  as  “  Mosi  oa  tunya.”  (Smoke 
does  sound  there.)  Nothing  can  be  grander  than  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  which  is  perhaps  unique.  Columns  of  vapor, 
^rkening  upward  from  a  white  base,  first  become  visible, 
rising  at  distinct  intervals  like  jets  of  smoke  in  the  far  dis¬ 
tance.  The  broad  stream  sweeps  along,  its  surface  dotted  j 
in  every  direction  with  beautiful  green  islands,  and  then  j 
the  vast  body  of  water  is  seen  to  descend  suddenly  into  a  ; 
deep  perpendicular  fissure  180  yards  wide,  extending  across  ! 
the  entire  bed  of  the  river,  and  is  lost  to  view.  Looking  j 
down  from  the  brink  opposite,  masses  of  dense  white  vapor 
conceal  the  seething  volume  of  fallen  water  below,  from 
which  feathery  columns  of  spray  like  those  described,  rain-  j 
bow  overed  and  the  source  of  ceaseless  showers,  perpetu-  \ 
ally  ascend  far  up  into  the  air.  Passing  eastward  (the  j 
river  here  flows  north  and  south)  along  the  edge  of  the  ’ 
clefl  in  front  of  the  falls,  the  fissure  is  seen  to  extend  from 
a  gap  near  the  end,  with  still  narrower  dimensions  in  a  zig¬ 
zag  course,  down  which  the  whole  mass  of  the  Zambesi 
water,  compressed  into  a  deep,  swifl  column,  rolls  along 
boiling  and  foaming,  till  it  finds  an  outlet  at  a  lower  level. 
The  rock  through  which  the  chasm  runs  is  a  dark-brown 
basalt,  covered  at  the  projecting  angles  and  wherever  there 
is  root-hold,  with  a  dense  growth  of  tropical  vegetation. 
The  length  of  the  fissure  into  4hich  the  river  falls,  is  by  a 
measurement  made  in  the  year  1860,  rather  more  than  that 
number  of  yards ;  and  the  depth  from  its  edge  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  basin  water,  about  four  hundred  feet.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  clouds,  Livingstone  was  unable  to  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  falls ;  but  Kalai,  a  few  miles  above  (north)  is, 
according  to  his  observation,  in  lat.  17°  61'  54"  S.  and 
loM.  25°  41'  E. 

Passing  the  confluence  of  the  Kafue,  on  January  14, 
1856,  he  reached  that  of  the  Loangwa,  where  are  the  ruins 
of  Zumbo,  formerly  a  Portuguese  settlement,  and  probably 
the  farthest  point  inland  to  which  they  have  penetrated 
from  the  east,  long.  30°  32/  E.  Crossing  from  the  north 
side  of  the  Zambesi,  along  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
travelling,  on  February  6,  he  entered  the  extensive  district 
of  Chicova,  where  silver  mines  were  said  to  have  once  ex¬ 
isted.  After  examining  the  geological  structure  of  the 
country,  —  a  soft  gray  sandstone  —  he  was  unable  to  meet 
with  traces  of  silver ;  but  crossing  some  dykes  of  basalt 
running  north  and  south,  “  the  sandstone,”  he  says,  “  is  then 
found  to  have  been  disturbed,  and  at  the  rivulet  called 
Nake,  we  found  it  tilted  up  and  exhibiting  a  section  which 
was  coarse  sandstone  above,  sandstone  flag,  shale,  and 
lastly,  a  thin  seam  of  coal.”  This  seam,  it  is  true,  was  not 
traced  far,  being  displaced  by  a  fault  formed  by  a  dyke  of 
basalt.  But  its  existence  can  hardlp/  be  deemed  an  unim¬ 
portant  matter,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
discovery  was  made  in  the  very  centre  of  a  cotton-produc¬ 
ing  district,  that  iron  is  plentiful  in  the  hills  to  the  north, 
and  that  if,  as  Livingstone  thinks,  silver  may  not  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  products  of  the  country,  gold  certainly  is, 
specimens  of  which  the  writer  has  in  his  possession,  'fhat 
the  Portuguese  of  the  lower  settlements  have  not  availed 
themselves  more  of  the  advantages  thus  offered  them,  is 
owing  much  to  their  indolence  and  want  of  enterprise,  but 
more  to  the  hostility  of  the  tribes  of  these  districts,  who 
vigorously  oppose  anv  attempts  to  advance  into  their  terri¬ 
tory.  A  considerable  quantity  of  gold,  however,  comes 
into  their  hands,  though  it  is  all  obtained  from  natives  living 
on  the  borders,  who  brin^  it  to  their  settlements.  The 
gold  in  the  form  of  dust  is  put  into  goose-quills,  and  one 
quill  is  sold  for  twenty-four  yards  of  calico.  A  singular 
superstition  keeps  down  the  produce.  The  natives  biHieve 
the  earth  to  consist  of  a  thin,  flat,  pancake-like  crust  of 
matter,  poised  in  space ;  and  for  fear  of  breaking  through 
this  crust,  and  failing  head-long  into  the  fathomless  depths 


that  they  suppose  yawn  for  them  below,  they  will  never 
venture  to  dig  deeper  than  the  level  of  their  chin.  When- 
ever  a  flake  or  nugget  of  gold  is  met  with,  it  is  put  back 
into  the  earth  again,  under  the  impression  that  it  forms  the 
seed  of  the  gold  I 

Striking  away  from  the  river  soutliward,  Livini/stone 
failed  on  this  occasion  to  see  the  rapids  of  Kebrab.as^  fift. 
miles  above  Tette.  These  rapids  no  doubt  present  a  for¬ 
midable  barrier  to  the  navigation  of  the  Zambesi _ espe¬ 

cially  at  one  point  where  the  whole  volume  of  the  stream 
compressed  within  the  limits  of  a  few  yards,  rushes  down 
with  tremendous  force  between  high  perpendicular  banks 
of  solid  rock.  But  from  the  Victoria  Falls  to  the  central 
Luabo  mouth-branch,  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  shape  of 
hinderance  except  shoals,  and  these  are  only  troublesome  at 
the  dry  season  of  the  year. 

Tette,  in  native  nomenclature  Nungwe,  the  farthest  Port¬ 
uguese  settlement  westward,  was  reached  safely  on  March 
3.  Tlie  Commandant,  Major  Sicard,  received  the  travellers 
kindly,  and  on  hearing  the  account  of  the  coal  discovered 
at  Chicova,  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  five  other 
seams  lower  down.  They  were  found  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  river,  Lofubu,  the  visible  width  of  the  larger  seam 
according  to  Livingstone’s  measurement  being  58  inches. 
Tlie  whole  of  the  district  two  miles  below  Tette  proved  to 
be  carboniferous ;  and  if  rumor  counts  for  anything,  it  ex¬ 
tends  into  the  Maravi  country  far  to  the  north  in  the  region 
of  the  lakes. 

But  the  protracted  journey  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Pass¬ 
ing  the  Lupata  gorge.  Senna  was  reached  April  27.  Mo- 
rambala  and  the  Shird  mouth,  Ma^  11.  Thirty  miles  below, 
Shupanga.  It  was  here  Mrs.  Livingstone  died  of  virulent 
fever,  six  years  after  she  had  joined  her  husband  from 
England,  on  April  22,  1862.  She  lies  buried  underatine 
bacmab  tree,  close  to  a  modern  Portuguese  house,  and  a 
simple  white  monument  marks  her  grave.  From  Mazaro, 
at  the  head  of  the  Delta,  down  the  Mutu  river  to  Quelimane, 
and  so  the  east  coast  is  touched  at  last.  May  26,  1856.  A 
few  weeks  after  II.  M.  S.  Frolic  anchored  off  Quelimane, 
and  giving  him  a  passage  to  Mauritius,  the  traveller  em¬ 
barked  in  a  steamship  of  the  P.  and  O.  Company,  and  on 
December  12  landed  in  England. 

Livingstone  was  the  observed  of  all  observers  after  his 
return,  ^e  feeling  regarding  him  amounted  to  enthusiasm ; 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  his  book  was  read,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1857,  proved  the  interest  that  was  taken  in  all  he 
had  done.  A  high  estimate  was  formed  of  his  abilities; 
but  a  still  higher  one,  perhaps,  of  the  qualities  he  had  dis¬ 
played,  the  energy,  the  perseverance,  the  tenacity  of  pu^ 
pose,  combined  with  powers  of  endurance  and  a  courage 
and  activity  that  certainly  revealed  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
calibre.  Nor  was  the  integrity  of  his  personal  character 
forgotten.  On  what  just  grounds  this  opinion  rested,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  fifteen 
years,  in  spite  of  severe  criticisms,  and  not  a  few  hard 
words,  his  reputation  stands  as  high  as  ever.  And  what 
had  he  done  ?  lie  had  overthrown  the  belief  which  pre¬ 
viously  existed,  “  that  a  large  part  of  the  interior  of  Africa 
consisted  of  sandy  deserts  into  which  rivers  ran  and  were 
lost.”  He  had  filled  up  considerable  portions  of  the  map 
of  Central  Africa,  lying  between  the  15th  and  28th  par¬ 
allels  of  S.  latitude.  A  splendid  river  was  found  crossing 
nearly  two  thirds  of  the  continent,  and  he  had  accomplished 
the  work  of  tracing  it  down  to  its  outlet  with  the  hope  of  its 
becoming  a  path  for  the  missionary  and  the  merchant.  He 
had  shown,  too,  that  the  African,  with  all  his  faults,  was 
open  to  the  influence  of  reason,  truth,  and  kindness,  that  he 
was  capable  of  improvement,  and  often  eager  for  it ;  while 
all  that  he  wrote  of  such  chiefs  as  Sechele  and  Sebituane 
had  corroborated  tlie  opinion  of  every  unprejudiced  observer 
that,  the  country  could  produce  men  of  a  far  higher  stamp 
than  was  generally  believed. 

And  now  he  might  have  rested.  Most  men  would ;  but 
not  Livingstone.  Feeling  more  than  ever  after  his  expe¬ 
rience  on  the  Zambdsi,  the  enormous  evils  of  the  slave 
trade  which  prevails  along  its  banks ;  feeling,  too,  that  me 
best  corrective  was  to  go  with  commerce  and  civilization 
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^  the  handmaids  of  religion,  he  endeavored  by  public 
speeches  at  most  of  our  principal  places,  to  increase  the 
ioterest  in  the  country  his  return  had  excited.  At  Man¬ 
chester  and  Liverpool  a  strong  feeling  was  aroused  among 
the  mercantile  and  cotton  manufacturing  communities ;  ana 
on  the  side  of  religion  the  Universities  embraced  his  cause. 
Perhaps  he  never  created  a  deeper  impression  than  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  concluded  a  telling  speech  in  the 
Senate  House  before  the  leading  members  of  the  university 
in  these  words :  —  ‘I  know  that  in  a  few  years  I  shall  l^ 
cat  off  in  that  country  which  is  now  open.  —  Do  not  let  it 
be  shut  again  1  —  I  go  back  to  Africa  to  try  to  make  open 
a  path  for  commerce  and  Christianity ;  do  you  carry  out 
(bework  which  I  have  begun.  —  I  leave  it  with  you  I  ’ 

There  was  no  resisting  such  an  appeal.  It  went  abroad, 
and  Englishmen  were  stirred.  And  they  were  stirred  to 
a  depth  that  impelled  them  to  come  forward,  as  they  heard 
the  man  and  felt  what  he  was.  The  Government,  under 
Lord  Palmerston,  made  a  liberal  grant  of  money,  and  fur¬ 
nished  him  besides  with  a  small  steamer  to  aid  him  in  his 
further  researches.  To  give  him  influence  with  the  Port¬ 
uguese,  he  was  appointed  H.  B.  M.  Consul  at  Quelimane. 
An  expedition  was  formed,  composed  of  picked  men,  who, 
as  well  as  assisting  Livingstone  in  the  direct  objects  of 
his  undertaking,  were  to  examine  and  report  on  scientific  ' 
matters.  This  object,  as  concisely  stated  in  Livingstone’s 
second  book,  was  “  to  explore  the  Zambesi,  its  mouths  and 
tributaries,  with  a  view  to  their  being  used  as  highways 
for  commerce  and  Chistianity  to  pass  into  the  vast  interior 
of  Africa.”  The  expedition  left  England  in  H.  M.  S. 
Pearl,  on  March  10,  1858  ;  and  in  the  following  May  the 
little  steamer  Ma-Rohert  —  Mrs.  Livingstone’s  Makololo 
name  —  was  put  together  and  launched  in  the  Kongone 
mouth  of  the  Zambesi. 

But  while  this  was  all  doing,  the  Universities  did  not 
fi)rget  Dr.  Livinjgstone’s  legacy.  Oxford,  in  addition  to 
the  Glasgow  M.  D.  recentlv  conferred,  had  given  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.  C.  L. ;  but  she  showed  much  more 
bow  she  appreciated  his  merits  by  uniting  with  the  other 
universities  to  promote  the  religious  objects  he  had  in  view. 
His  first  work  in  the  Ma-Roberl  was  to  ascend  the  Shird, 
and  discover  a  beautiful  region  along  its  banks  to  the  eastf 
ward,  which  he  strongly  recommended  in  subsequent  let¬ 
ters  home,  as  a  field  for  missionary  enterprise.  In  the 
same  letters  he  referred  to  the  organization  of  a  mission, 
which,  he  suggested,  should  consist  of  a  Missionary  Bishop 
as  leader,  a  staff  of  clergymen,  and  a  small  band  of  labor¬ 
ers  and  skilled  artisans  to  instruct  the  natives  in  industrial 
work.  This  advice  was  acted  upon.  The  then  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  Dr.  Wilberforce  —  suitably  to  the  prestige  of  that 
honored  name  —  took  an  active  part  in  establishing  what 
was  afterwards  known  as  the  “Universities’  Mission  to 
Central  Africa.”  'Che  Rev.  C.  F.  Mackenzie,  Archdeacon 
of  Pieter-Maritzburg,  in  Natal,  was  chosen  as  Bishop ;  and 
17,000/.  having  been  subscribed,  of  which  a  large  portion 
was  contributed  by  the  manufacturing  towns,  the  mis¬ 
sion  left  England  on  October  6,  1860.  After  Bishop  Mac¬ 
kenzie’s  consecration  at  Cape  Town,  on  January  1,  1861,  he 
set  sail  with  his  companions  for  the  Kongone  mouth  of  the 
Zambdsi,  in  two  parties,  on  hoard  H.  M.  ships  Sidon  and 
Lyra.  The  Ma-Kohert  had  proved  too  weak  for  her  work, 
and,  besides  carrying  the  missionaries,  the  Sidon  had  the 
task  of  taking  out  the  Pioneer  in  convoy,  a  new  and  larger 
steamer  granted  to  Livingstone  by  Government.  Arriving 
off  the  Kongone  early  in  February,  they  found  the  doctor 
with  his  party  waiting  for  then,  having  just  returned  from 
the  Makololo  country,  where  he  had  gone  to  take  home  the 
men  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  at  Tette  in  1856. 

Dr.  Livingstone  threw  himself  into  the  plans  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  without  absolutely  identifying  himself  with 
their  work,  gave  it  his  hearty  support  and  cooperation. 
The  Pioneer  was  offered  for  their  passage  up  the  rivers 
Zambdsi  and  Shird  ;  and  the  proposal  that  he  should  him¬ 
self  accompany  them  to  the  place  where  they  were  to  settle 
near  Lake  Shirwah,  was  accepted  with  even  greater  satis- 
fisetion.  This  good  office  accomplished,  he  proceeded  with 
his  own  work  of  exploring  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Nyas- 


sa  (lat.  14°  25'  S.,  long.  35°  30'  E.),  discovered,  like  Lake 
Shirwah,  a  few  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  it,  in  1859. 

Parenthetically :  a  figure  of  medium  height,  the  tough, 
wiry  frame  denoting  great  powers  of  endurance,  the  left 
arm,  slightly  shortened,  recalling  the  perilous  encounter 
with  the  lion ;  firmset  features,  weather-beaten  and  browned 
though  not  roughened  by  exposure,  passive  and  thoughtful 
rather  than  demonstrative,  the  eyes’  keen  glance,  and  a 
rapidly  changing  expression,  betraying  furtive  enthusiasm : 
a  low  voice,  winning  address,  manners  quiet,  frank,  and  un¬ 
affected,  even  reserved ;  such  was  David  Livingstone  as  he 
is  remembered  in  his  favorite  dress  of  rough  blue  naval 
cloth,  the  jacket  short,  and  the  low  cap  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial,  surrounded  by  a  broad  silver  band.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
forget  the  kindliness  of  disposition,  and  the  readiness  to 
give  sj^mpathy  wherever  there  was  zeal,  though  hesitation, 
or  a  self-sparing  timidity  was  derided  as  much  as  it  was 
despised.  Full  of  courage  and  self-reliant,  he  expects  to 
find  something  of  a  like  spirit  in  others  ;  and  he  gives  them 
credit  for  it,  never  assuming  backwardness  or  incapacity, 
but  sternly  meeting  and  dealing  with  it  when  its  existence 
is  perceived.  With  a  fund  of  quiet  humor,  —  and  sarcasm, 
too,  if  he  pleased,  —  Livingstone  possessed  a  keen  sense 
of  the  ridiculous,  and  entered  thoroughly  into  a  joke. 
He  might  often  be  seen  talking  to  tlie  Makololo  he  had 
brought  down  from  the  country  of  Sekeletu,  and  their  ,at- 
tention  and  respect  as  they  listened  or  replied  to  him 
plainly  showed  the  influence  he  had  with  them.  Indeed, 
one  of  Livingstone’s  strongest  points,  and  one  that  has 
conduced,  no  doubt,  as  much  to  his  safety  as  his  success,  is 
his  power  of  understanding  and  dealing  with  the  natives, 
and  of  winning  their  confidence  while  he  overawes  their 
truculence. 

As  regards  the  practical  objects  with  which  it  started, 
this  expedition  fell  short  of  success.  Little  was  done  be¬ 
yond  laying  down  the  position  of  the  comparatively  unim¬ 
portant  lakes  of  Shirwah  and  Nyassa,  and  a  complete  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Shird  and  lower  parts  of  the  Zambesi.  Sev¬ 
eral  circumstances  combined  to  bring  about  this  result. 
Though  the  natives  of  the  Shird  country  were  found  to 
grow  very  little  cotton,  and  that,  moreover,  of  an  infe¬ 
rior  quality,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  soil  is  cotton 
producing,  and  that  with  proper  attention,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  better  sorts  of  the  plant,  its  cultivation 
would  be  remunerative.  The  land  will  grow  sugar-cane, 
cereals  on  the  upland  plateaux,  —  the  wheat  near  Tette 
is  exceptionally  fine,  —  the  tropical  fruits  that  are  known, 
and  some  that  are  not.  Indigo  grows  wild.  The  for¬ 
ests  contain  valuable  woods,  such  as  ebony  and  “  lignum 
viUe,”  and  large  sized  timber  of  different  kinds.  The 
rocks  are  meUdliferous ;  plumbago  and  hematite  abound ; 
gold  is  not  far  off ;  and  the  quartz  shows  traces  of  amethyst 
and  garnet.  And  something  might  be  said  about  ivory. 
All  these  advantages,  however,  were  supposed,  as  accounts 
one  by  one  reached  England,  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
difficulties  presented  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  the 
roughness  of  the  upland  tracts,  the  shallowness  of  the  rivers, 
and  the  formidable  bars  of  the  Zambesi  mouths. 

But  other  things  were  adverse.  A  tribal  war  which  was  rag¬ 
ing  on  the  Shird,  and  a  drought  of  unusual  length  and  sever¬ 
ity,  threw  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  expedition, 
causing  a  famine  in  the  higher  country,  and  a  disastrous 
loss  of  time  in  the  journeys  to  the  coast  which  were  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  to  procure  provisions.  The  same  causes 
compelled  the  Mission  —  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Mac¬ 
kenzie  and  one  of  his  followers  —  to  abandon  the  position 
they  had  taken  on  the  hills,  and  find  a  temporary  abode  on 
the  banks  of  the  Shire.  The  hope  that  it  would  either  de¬ 
velop  into,  or  at  least  promote  the  establishment  of  a  cen¬ 
tral  trading  station  or  factory,  was  in  this  way  disappointed 
for  the  present.  The  subsequent  death  of  three  more  of 
the  missionaries,  besides  two  of  the  expedition  and  Mrs. 
Livingstone,  added  to  the  illness  from  which  most  in  the 
country  suffered,  gave  to  it  a  character  for  malignancy  of 
climate  which  might  apply  to  the  valley  regions,  but  not  to 
the  highlands.  All  these  things,  as  they  were  looked  at  in 
England  from  different  points  of  view,  led  to  the  impres- 
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sion  that  the  pictures  on  the  Zambesi  had  been  too  highly 
colored,  and  public  interest  flagged. 

But  it  was  not  duly  considered,  perhaps  it  was  never 
thoroughly  understood,  that  the  jealousy  and  secret  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  Portuguese  colonists  contributed  largely  to 
Livingstone’s  want  of  success.  It  was  to  their  interest  to 
encourage  the  upper  slave  trade  with  all  its  demoralizing 
influences ;  and  dispatches  from  the  Home  Government  in 
favor  of  the  expedition,  if  ever  received,  if  over  sincerely 
written,  would  be  of  small  avail :  the  distance  from  Europe 
was  fatal ;  and  then  the  colony  consisted  chiefly  of  political 
refugees  and  convicts.  Livingstone’s  aim  was  to  abolish 
the  slave  trade ;  and  as  long  as  they  felt  that,  the  Portu¬ 
guese  on  the  Zambesi,  themselves  prospering,  would  do  all 
they  could  to  throw  moral  obstacles  in  his  way.  They  would 
simply  not  cooperate :  the  better  disposed  would  sit  still 
with  their  slaves  around  them ;  the  less  scrupulous  would 
combine  to  misrepresent  the  country,  cry  down  the  people, 
and  talk  as  loudly  as  possible  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  in¬ 
land  trade.  Their  slave-drivers  all  the  while  might  be  put¬ 
ting  their  gangs  into  the  fork-stick  shackles ;  but  get  rid  of 
Livingstone  and  the  English,  and  who  would  be  the  wiser? 

However,  things  were  just  beginning  to  look  brighter. 
A  new  steamer,  sent  out  by  Livingstone’s  friends,  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Upper  Shir^,  had  been  taken  to  the  foot 
of  the  Murchison  falls.  Several  miles  of  broken  country 
divide  the  Upper  from  the  Lower  Valley,  over  which  the 
steamer,  built  accordingly,  was  to  be  carried  piecemeal ;  a 
road  had  been  already  commenced  for  the  purpose,  when 
Mackenzie’s  successor  arrived  from  England  in  the  middle 
of  June,  1863,  bringing  the  dispatch  from  Lord  J.  Russell 
recalling  the  expedition.  This,  in  connection  with  other 
ostensible  grounds,  induced  Bishop  Tozer  to  remove  the 
Mission  to  another  sphere  of  work  ;  and  in  the  summer  of 
1864,  the  original  members  who  survived  were  once  more 
in  England,  l)r.  Livingstone  himself  following  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

And  now  commences  what  is  likely  to  prove  the  most 
eventful  period  of  this  remarkable  life.  It  would  seem  that 
the  independent  spirit  which  chafed  under  control  at  the 
outset,  could  find  a  stimulus  only  in  roaming  over  its  con¬ 
genial  wilds,  and  must  be  left  to  work  out  its  grand  prob¬ 
lems  at  its  own  unfettered  will.  For  in  the  autumn  of  1865, 
Dr.  Livingstone  is  again  on  his  way  out  to  Eastern  Africa, 
unsupported  by  public  aid,  and  entirely  alone,  crossing  first 
to  Bombay.  His  object  was  —  the  words  are  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison’s  in  1869  —  “to  discover  whether  there  was  an 
outlet  to  the  south  from  Lake  Tanganyika,  discovered  by 
Burton  and  Speke,  which  was  a  freshwater  lake,  and  which, 
but  for  such  an  outlet  as  was  supposed,  ought  to  be  a  saline 
lake.”  The  Rovuma  River,  between  latitude  10°  and  11° 
8.,  had  previously  engaged  his  attention,  and  he  thought 
by  ascending  this  to  be  able  to  connect  it  with  Lake  Nyas- 
sa,  in  which  case,  having  no  mouth  bar,  and  lying  beyond 
Portuguese  territory,  it  would  afl'ord  a  better  entrance  to 
the  Shir^  country  than  the  Zambesi.  Starting  from  Zanzibar, 
he  found  no  connection  to  exist  between  the  Rovuma  and 
Lake  Nyassa,  and  from  a  thorough  examination  of  its  north 
end  that  there  was  no  communication  between  that  lake 
and  Tanganyika.  Livingstone’s  idea  has  been  mentioned, 
on  first  hearing  of  these  lakes  in  the  interior,  that  on  the 
supposition  of  a  central  dividing  line  between  the  north 
and  south  river  systems,  the  region  about  them  would  be 
found  to  be  the  watershed  of  the  Nile.  This  theory  it  seems 
to  have  been  his  object  now  to  establish,  by  tracing,  if  he 
could,  a  northern  outflow  from  Tanganyika  into  Sir  S.  Ba¬ 
ker’s  great  lake,  the  Albert  Nyanza.  “  Go,”  said  Sir  Rod¬ 
erick,  even  before  he  left  England,  “  and  you  will  then  be 
the  real  discoverer  of  the  sources  of  the  N  ile  1  ” 

Soon  after  starting  towards  Tanganyika,  a  little  to  the 
west  of  Nyassa,  the  men  he  had  engaged  at  Johanna  were 
frightened  by  a  report  of  native  ferocity,  and,  deserting 
him  in  a  body,  returned  to  the  coast  with  the  story  that  he 
had  been  murdered.  The  story  ran,  that  in  marching  west¬ 
ward  from  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  the  party  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  body  of  Mazitu  —  a  Kafir  tribe,  who  are  known 
to  have  emigrated  from  the  south  side  of  the  Zambesi. 


The  Johanna  men  were  some  distance  behind  with  un 
loaded  guns,  and  saw  three  men  attack  the  doctor,  who  had 
fired,  and  was  trying  to  reload.  One  struck  him  behind 
the  head  with  an  axe ;  he  gave  a  loud  cry,  and  fell  dead 
Two  of  the  Mazitu  were  found  lying  near  him,  shot  with 
his  revolver,  and  the  bodies  of  some  boys  he  had  brouaht 
with  him  from  Bombay.  The  Johannese  hid  in  the  bush 
till  the  Mazitu  had  retreated ;  and  then,  havin'^  buried 
their  master,  travelling  by  night,  made  the  best  of  their 
way  back  to  Zanzibar. 

iTie  murder  was  said  to  have  taken  place  in  Auinist 
1866,  and  the  details  were  circumstantial.  In  July,  fse?* 
an  expedition  left  the  mouth  of  the  Zambdsi,  dispatched 
by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Young,  formerly  master  of  the  Pioneer,  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  some  clew  to  Livingstone’s  fate.  The  voyage 
to  Nvassa  and  back  was  accomjdished  in  a  little  steel  boat 
whicli  could  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  on  November  1 1  they 
were  once  more  at  the  Zambdsi  mouth.  On  his  return  to 
England,  Mr.  Young  gave  his  report.  He  had  ascertained 
the  route  taken  by  Livingstone  in  crossing  Lake  Nyassa 
and  had  been  able  to  trace  him  to  the  village  of  a  chief 
Marenga,  at  least  five  days’ journey  beyond  the  point  of  the 
reported  murder  I  The  chief  was  an  old  friend  of  Living¬ 
stone’s,  and  assured  Mr.  Young  that  if  the  Doctor  h^ 
been  killed  one  month’s  journey  beyond  his  village,  he, 
Marenga,  must  have  heard  of  it.  Mazitu  had  never  been 
seen  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  and  the  story  of  the  Jo¬ 
hanna  men  was  a  gross  fabrication  to  cover  their  own  cow¬ 
ardice  ! 

A  letter  from  Livingstone  himself,  dated  February,  1867, 
and  received  many  months  later,  confirmed  the  facts  brought 
out  by  Young ;  but  after  the  arrival  of  that,  nothing  but 
vague  and  unreliable  rumors  reached  England.  We  were 
again  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  the  intrepid  traveller. 
At  last  tidings  came.  A  letter  appeared  in  the  Timen  of 
December  13,  1869,  written  by  Dr.  Livingstone  to  Dr.  Kirk, 
at  Zanzibar,  and  dated  Ujiji,  30th  May,  1869.  After  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  Arab  traders,  both 
in  taking  charge  of  goods  and  carrying  letters,  —  which 
accounts,  by  the  way,  for  his  long  silences,  —  the  Doctor 
writes  as  follows  :  — 

As  to  the  work  to  be  done  by  me,  it  is  only  to  connect  the 
sources  which  I  have  discovered  from  500  to  700  miles  south 
of  Speke  and  Baker’s,  with  their  Nile.  The  volume  of  water 
which  flows  north  from  latitude  12°  south  is  so  large,  I  suspect 
that  I  have  been  working  at  the  sources  of  the  Congo  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Nile.  I  have  to  go  down  the  eastern  line  of  drain¬ 
age  to  Baker’s  turning  point.  Tanganyika,  Nj-ige  Chowambe 
(Baker’s  7)  are  one  water,  and  the  head  of  it  is  300  miles  south 
of  this.  The  western  and  central  lines  of  drainage  converge  into 
an  unvisited  lake  west  or  south  of  this.  The  outflow  of  this, 
whether  to  Congo  or  Nile,  I  have  to  ascertain.  The  people  of 
this,  called  Manyema,  are  cannibals,  if  Arabs  speak  truly.  I 
may  have  to  go  there  first,  and  down  to  Tanganyika,  if  1  come 
out  uneaten  and  find  my  new  squad  from  Zanzibar.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  help  me  with  the  goods 
and  men. 

'rhis  letter  refers  to  his  discoveries  east  and  west  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  Tanganyika,  and  the  unvisited  lake 
is  Kamolondo.  Comparing  this  with  Livingstone’s  account 
of  his  earlier  explorations  in  recent  letters  which  have 
reached  us,  it  helps,  it  would  seem,  to  establish  their  au¬ 
thenticity,  regarding  which  some  are  skeptical. 

Then  we  were  startled  by  the  following  ;  — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Times,"  Feb.  2,  1870. 

Sir,  —  The  inclosed  letter  from  my  son-in-law.  Captain  the 
Hon.  Ernest  Cochrane,  commanding  H.  M.  S.  Petrel  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  is  at  your  service.  It  gives  an  account 
of  the  awful  death  which  has  terminated  Livingstone’s  career. 

Your  obfedient  servant, 

Richard  Dohbrtt. 

Rbd  Castle,  County  of  Donegal,  January  31. 

Mt  dear  Sir,  —  A  few  lines  to  tell  you  Dr.  Livingstone  has 
been  killed  and  burnt  by  the  natives  ninety  days’  journey  from 
the  Congo.  He  passed  through  a  native  town  and  was  three 
days  on  his  journey  when  the  Kin^  of  the  town  died.  The  na- 
.tives  declared  Livingstone  had  bewitched  him,  sent  after  him  and 
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told  him  he  had  witched  their  king,  and  he  must  die.  They  then 
killed  him  and  burnt  him.  This  news  comes  by  a  Portuguese 
tndfr  travelling  that  wa^.  Livingstone  was  on  the  lakes  at  the 

of  the  Congo,  making  his  way  to  the  Congo,  where  ho  was 
going  to  come  out.  I  believe  this  news  to  be  true. 

And  80  might  others,  if  on  consideration  they  could  have 
oersuaded  themselves  that,  after  hearing  some  native  ru- 
nor,  the  thoughts  in  the  Portuguese  informant’s  mind  had 
lieea  unconnected  with  his  wish  I  But  time  passes  ;  and 
dien  we  learn  how  a  solitary  American  most  gallantly  does 
that  which  three  Englishmen  were  going  to  do,  —  and  not 
joiner,  did  less  than  might  still  have  been  done,  and  comes 
home  and  tells  the  thrilling  tale  when  and  where  he  found 
the  great  Livingstone,  and  in  his  sore  need  helped  him. 

Mr.  Stanley’s  story  is  so  well  known,  that  a  brief  outline 
of  the  work  he  found  accomplished  after  the  meeting  at 
Ujiji,  November  3,  1871,  will  be  sufficient  to  complete  this 
sketch. 

Leaving  the  renegade  Johannese  to  carry  home  their  lie, 
Livingstone  first  crosses  the  Chambezi  river  in  latitude  11° 

S.,  which,  relying  on  Portuguese  information,  he  passed  un¬ 
noticed  as  the  head  of  his  own  Zambesi,  but  which  after- 
w^s  was  to  prove  such  a  name  of  note.  In  the  beginning 
of  1867,  he  enters  Londa,  where  he  is  kindly  received  by 
the  chief  Cazembe,  and  enters  upon  the  exploration  of  the 
regions  to  the  east.  Lake  Liemba,  first  visited,  he  ascer¬ 
tains  to  be  the  southern  extension  of  Lake  Tanganyika, 
which  covers  a  latitudinal  area  of  360  miles.  After  many 
and  complicated  wanderings  among  the  waters  of  this  vast 
region,  he  reaches  Ujiji  in  the  March  of  1869,  and  it  was 
then  the  letter  was  written  which  has  been  quoted.  Cross¬ 
ing  Tanganyika  in  the  following  June,  he  reaches  Ugupha 
on  its  western  side,  and  entering  Rua  (Speke’s  Ururoa), 
commences  a  long  series  of  journeys  of  which  the  details 
are  yet  his  own  secret. 

But  a  bird’s-eye  view  is  given  us.  First  a  vast  water- 
ihed  between  latitude  10°  and  12°  S.,  a  tree-covered  belt 
jome  seven  hundred  miles  from  east  to  west.  From  a  plain 
four  thousand  to  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  mountains  rise  to  a  height  of  from  six  thousand  to 
seven  thousand  feet,  taking  the  same  level.  Countless 
brooks  on  this  wide  upland  converge  and  form  broad  , 
streams  that  flow  towards  the  centre  of  a  far-extending 
trough,  which  Livingstone  supposes  to  be  the  V alley  of  the 
Nile.  Three  large  rivers  form  primary  sources  in  this 
great  valley ;  and  these  unite  in  what  he  calls  “  an  enor¬ 
mous  lacustrine  river.”  This  is  the  Lualaba  —  “Webb’s 
Lnalaba,”  as  he  names  it,  after  his  friend  the  owner  of 
Newstead,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  streams  bearing  the 
same  appellation.  In  the  valley  are  five  considerable  lakes. 
First  Bemba,  or  Bangweolo,  into  which  the  Chambezi  flows 
—the  most  conspicuous  among  many  other  river  sources. 
Out  of  Bangweolo  runs  the  Luapula,  to  enter  the  beautiful 
Lake  Moero,  from  which  a  stream,  “  Webb’s  Lualaba,”  pours 
impetuously  through  a  rift  in  the  surrounding  mountains, 
and  spreading  out  in  the  plain  country  beyond,  winds  away 
in  a  course  of  confusing  tortuousness  till  it  enters  Lake 
Kamolondo.  The  Lufira,  the  second  of  the  three  great 
primary  rivers,  discharges  itself  into  the  Lualaba  north  of 
Kamolondo.  Then  comes  the  third,  the  Lomami,  which, 
flowing  from  a  lake  westward  of  Kamc’ondo  —  “  Lake  Lin¬ 
coln,”  as  Livingstone  styles  it  —  fed  by  another  Lualaba, 
joins  the  central  drainage  line  lower  down.  The  three 
thus  uniting,  a  mighty  stream  flows  northwards  towards  a 
lake  which  may  bo  that  discovered  by  an  Italian  explorer, 
Paggia,  but  which  Livingstone  designates  as  the  “  Unknown 
Ijare,”  for  at  this  point  his  researches  are  brought  to  a  stop 
by  the  mutiny  of  his  men,  and  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering 
on  despair,  and  utterly  destitute,  he  wanders  back  to  Ujiji, 
leaving  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  country'  unex¬ 
plored  —  the  casket  containing  the  crown  of  his  discov¬ 
eries. 

When  he  first  began  the  journeys  which  led  to  them 
from  Lake  Moero,  he  could  learn  nothing  from  natives  about 
the  central  line  of  drainage  after  leaving  that  lake.  It 
might  pass  eastward  into  Tanganyika;  and  if  so,  and 
Tanganyika  was  found  to  be  connected  with  the  Albert 


Nyanza,  then  the  Chambezi  would  be  the  farthest  source  of 
the  Nile  to  the  south  ;  but  in  this  case  the  configuration  of 
the  country  showed  that  it  would  have  to  run  up-hill.  Or 
it  might  flow  westward,  and  be  found  to  be  none  other 
than  the  source  of  the  Congo  or  Niger.  To  throw  light  on 
this  point,  Manyuema,  or,  as  the  Arabs  called  it,  Manyema, 
a  splendid  country  but  little  known,  and  whose  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  reported  to  be  cannibals,  though  Livingstone 
rather  ridicules  the  idea,  had  to  be  visited.  Then  followed 
the  discovery  of  Lake  Kamolondo,  the  southern  end  in  lat. 

6°  30'  S.  and  the  great  central  drain  of  the  Lualaba.  But 
then  what  of  the  Kamolondo  outflow  ?  Here  Livingstone 
is  left  to  himself ;  the  natives  know  —  can  tell  him^noth- 
ing ;  his  chronometers  are  defective,  and  he  cannot  depend 
on  his  reckonings;  but  he  traces  the  northeast  set  of  the 
Lufira  and  Lomami,  and  sees  that  the  western,  like  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  great  valley,  is  elevated.  He  ob¬ 
serves,  too,  that  the  central  line  of  the  Lualaba  maintains 
a  steady  though  sinuous  northward  flow ;  hence  he  is  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  river  and  lake  system  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Congo,  but  that  his  tedious  wanderings 
have  been  to  and  fro  among  the  head  waters  of  the  Nile. 

In  the  mean  time  the  question  is,  and  will  be,  keenly  de¬ 
bated.  The  river  Kasai,  Livingstone’s  old  friend  on  the 
‘Loando  journey,  flowing  into  3ie  Congo,,  bears  another 
name,  Loke,  among  the  natives,  and  is  said  by  them  to 
wind  out  of  a  “  Nyanja,”  or  lake.  The  Lomami,  according 
to  Livingstone,  is  also  called  the  “  Loeki.”  Does  the  simi- 
I  larity  of  name  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  Kasai  is 
only  a  prolongation  of  the  river  with  its  source  in  the 
Manyema  country  ?  ’The  Kasai,  with  the  Quango  and 
Lubilash  —  the  two  former  rising  west  of  the  watershed  in 
the  latitude  of  Lake  Bangweolo  —  were  always  presumed, 
on  Portuguese  authority,  to  bo  the  sources  of  the  great 
western  river.  Can  tlie  Lualaba,  proved  to  be  connected 
with  the  Loeki  or  Loami,  take  a  westward  course  after  its 
prolonged  northing,  and,  overthrowing  Livingstone’s  as¬ 
sumption,  become  the  Congo  feeder  ?  If  not,  another  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  —  what  is  the  course  of  the  Lualaba  after  leav¬ 
ing,  the  Unknown  Lake  ?  Do  these  great  waters  find  a  chan¬ 
nel  to  the  eastward  and  empty  themselves  into  (he  Albert 
,  Nyanza  ?  If,  according  to  Sir  S.  Baker’s  observations,  the 
elevation  of  that  lake  is  two  thousand  seven  hundred  feet, 
the  lower  level  of  Kamolondo,  which  is  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  must  necessarily  preclude  that. 

But  further,  if  unconnected  with  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  White  Nile,  of  which  the  Albert  Nyanza  and  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Nyanza  are  the  feeders,  does  the  Lualaba  join  the 
eastern  branch  either  as  the  upper  waters  of  Petherick’s 
Bahr-el-Ghazel,  or  as  one  of  its  tributary  streams  ?  Against 
the  first  supposition  it  is  urged  that  the  source  of  this 
branch  was  discovered  by  the  German  traveller  Schwein- 
furth  5°  north  of  the  equator.  But  it  is  maintained  in 
favor  of  the  second,  that  the  Uelle,  a  large  feeder  of  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazel,  was  crossed  by  the  same  traveller,  which, 
though  certainly  where  he  saw  it  flowing  from  east  to  west, 
was  never  traced  to  its  source.  He  supposed  it  to  rise  in 
lat.  2°  N.,  in  the  range  of  mountains  west  of  the  Albert 
Nyanza ;  but  it  is  uncertain.  The  course  of  the  Uelle  may 
wind  in  such  a  manner  as  to  account  for  the  westward  set¬ 
ting  where  Schweinfurth  found  it.  Whether  a  greater 
difficulty  exists  in  the  fact  that  the  two  rivers  lie  at  the 
same  altitude  of  two  thousand  feet,  yet  awaits  the  test  of 
accurate  observation.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  thought  that 
the  Lualaba  may  prove  to  be  connected  with  the  Uelle 
tributary,  and  thus  enter  the  Nile  by  its  western  branch. 

But  even  then  the  old  mystery  will  not  be  solved.  The 
Chambezi  is  not  to  monopolize  the  glory  of  giving  rise  to 
the  great  Egyptian  river.  Dr.  Livingstone  does  not  think 
so.  On  the  700th  mile  of  the  watershed  are  the  fountains 
of  the  two  rivers  Kafue  and  Leeambye,  running  south  into 
the  Zambesi.  Near  the  same  spot  the  Lufira  and  liOinami 
(Lualaba)  are  said  to  have  their  source,  flowing  as  was 
seen  to  the  north.  In  the  stoneless  mound,  or  ant-hill  ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  on  which  these  four  fountains  are  reported 
to  gush  out,  Livingstone  is  reminded  of  the  information 
supplied  to  Ptolemy  by  ancient  explorers,  and  of  the  de- 
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■cription  of  the  Nile  sources  given  to  Herodotus  at  Sais  in 
Egypt  Will  he  be  able,  as  he  believes,  to  substantiate 
this  record  of  antiquity,  and  in  establishing  his  own  theory 
of  a  dividing  ridge-line  between  north  and  south,  where 
Lake  Dilolo  (lat.  11°  32^  V'  S.)  again  have  to  be 
considered  —  find  after  all  that  instead  of  a  discovery,  his 
labors  may  simply  result  in  a  re-discovery  ?  And  then  as 
to  Tanganyika  and  the  Albert  Nyanza.  Dr.  Livingstone 
and  Stanley  together  proved  that  me  first  lake  has  no  out¬ 
let  at  its  northern  end,  and  that  the  Rusizi  —  a  river  with 
eighteen  tributaries,  coming  fram  the  small  lake  Kivo  — 
is  an  inflowing  stream  and  not  a  drain.  What  will  be 
done  in  this  direction  ?  What  may  be  the  result  of  dis¬ 
covering  some  other  outlet  from  a  lake  extending  over 
360  miles  of  latitude,  and  this,  too,  when  the  Albert  Ny¬ 
anza  to  the  south  shall  be  no  longer,  as  at  present,  unex¬ 
plored  ? 

For  the  solution  of  these  questions  we  must  await  the 
return  of  Dr.  Livingstone  himself,  who  is  by  this  time  we 
hope  once  more  among  the  waters  of  Rua  and  Manyema, 
with  ample  stores,  and  well  attended.  In  two  years, 
though  probably  more,  he  may  be  able  to  give  us  his  own 
account.  But  in  prosecuting  the  researches,  whose  suc¬ 
cessful  issue  will  leave  him,  in  the  words  of  his  late  friend 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  “the  most  glorious  of  all  ex- 

Elorers  in  African  geography,”  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
e  has  other,  and  what  must  be  admitted  to  he  nobler, 
aims.  With  his  never  relinquished  idea  of  establishing  a 
central  trading  mart,  and  purging  Africa  from  its  slave- 
trade,  whether  Portuguese  or  Arab,  he  exhibits  the  old 
steadiness  in  completing  a  selfset  task,  the  same  tenacity 
of  purpose.  He  is  certainly  endeavoring  to  end  as  he 
thought  good  to  begin  :  “  It  is  better  to  lessen  human 
woe  than  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Nile.” 


THE  MAN  IN  ARMOR. 

That  the  Age  of  Chivalrj'  is  gone  forever  the  world 
learnt,  a  good  many  years  ago,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Burke.  The  knightly  pageantry,  however,  which 
was  the  decorative  product  or  outward  show  of  chivalry, 
survived  its  departure  for'  a  considerable  period :  just  as 
ivy  is  seen  to  flourish,  although  the  oak  it  clings  to  may  be 
dead,  or  as  a  dress  of  rich  brocade  will  for  a  while  stand 
erect  after  its  wearer  has  ceased  to  animate  it,  and  has 
withdrawn  from  its  folds.  Its  primal  worth  and  signifi¬ 
cance  lost,  chivalry  yet  existed  upon  its  merits  as  a  spec¬ 
tacle.  It  was  esteemed  as  a  valid  excuse  for  splendor  of 
costume,  for  the  exhibition  of  gold  and  silver  embroideries, 
for  chain  mail  and  burnished  steel,  for  silken  banners  and 
heraldic  insignia,  for  pompous  music  and  superb  proces¬ 
sions.  But  mis  is  a  prosaic  age,  a  utilitarian  and  a  busy. 
Shows  and  pageants  are  now  for  the  most  part  relegated 
to  the  playhouse.  They  are  felt  to  be  shams,  and  in  such 
wise  assigned  to  that  licensed  mart  and  emporium  of  the 
unreal.  In  these  times  roval  state  appears  shorn  of  its 
beams,  pruned,  dimmed,  a  shadow  of  its  former  self.  The 
divinity  that  hedges  a  sovereign  is  no  longer  symbolized  by 
groups  of  attendants  gorgeously  clad  in  mediteval  raiment. 
Pomp,  even  of  a  modest  Kind,  is  held  to  be  inconvenient, 
obstructive,  and  somehow  ludicrous.  Even  our  King  of 
Cockaigne  —  the  Lord  Mayor  —  great  conservator  and  rep¬ 
resentative  of  old  customs  and  traditions  though  he  be, 
now  performs  his  annual  pilgrimage  to  Westminster  with 
reduced  retinue  and  diminished  solemnity.  Once  he 
ventured  so  far  as  to  discard  his  state  coach,  shrewdly 
suspicious,  perhaps,  that  ridicule  rather  than  respect  at¬ 
tached  to  that  magnificent  but  cumbrous  vehicle.  On  this 
head,  however,  he  was  judged  to  be,  for  a  Lord  Mayor, 
too  much  in  advance  of  the  current  of  public  opinion.  His 
reform  was  accounted  suicidal.  It  was  perceived  that  if 
the  state  coach  were  to  be  driven  to  limte,  there  was  real 
danger  lest  the  civic  potentate  himself  should  be  con¬ 
strained  to  be  its  inside  passenger  on  that  lethal  journey. 
The  fates  of  the  man  and  the  conveyance  were  bound  up 
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together,  and  conterminate.  If  the  laws  of  strict  reaso* 
and  common  sense  were  to  be  invoked,  then  the  mayor 
could  as  easily  be  dispensed  with  as  his  state  coach.  \ 
the  gilded  carriage  still  travels  westward  every  year,  joli. 
ing  and  rolling  uneasily  on  its  was  like  a  clumsy  or  e'veni 
tipsy  monarch,  whose  progress  is  much  incommoded  by  the 
excess  of  his  trappings,  or  the  suiylusage  of  his  train 
But  for  many  Novembers  the  Lord  Mayor  has  eliminated 
from  his  procession  that  spectacular  jov  of  past  years,  that 
last  remnant  of  the  departed  age  of  chivalry,  the  Man  in 
Armor.  Never  more,  it  would  seem,  is  that  warrior  in 
complete  steel  or  polished  brass  to  illumine  the  foa  of 
Cheapside,  or  amaze  the  approaches  to  Westminster.  °He 
was  a  strange  apparition  even  in  that  pageant  of  curiow 
figures,  that  gathering  of  mystic  beadles,  marshals,  water¬ 
men,  longshoremen,  and  other  ambiguous  functionaries 
which  deck  a  Lord  Mayor’s  triumph ;  he  was  out  of  place, 
somehow,  jostled  by  the  modern  hussar  on  the  one 
and  the  still  more  modern  police  constable  on  the  other  • 
and  he  was  the  subject  of  some  derision,  which  yet  boasted 
an  affectionate  and  admiring  leaven  on  the  part  of  the  pop. 
ulace.  When  his  place  knew  him  no  more  he  was  certainn 
missed.  It  was  felt  by  many  that  a  better  institution  could 
better  have  been  spared.  His  abolition  was  the  severest 
blow  yet  dealt  to  civic  authority.  He  was,  in  his  way,  a 
grand  creature. 

The  city  had  but  followed,  after  a  considerable  intenal, 
the  example  of  the  crown.  The  royal  man  in  armor  wm 
seen  in  public  for  the  last  time  on  the  19th  of  July,  18J1, 
at  the  coronation  of  King  George  the  Fourth.  In  the 
ceremonies  attending  later  enthronements  the  champion 
was  permitted  no  part.  The  public  banquet  of  the  sover¬ 
eign  in  Westminster  Hall  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
presence  of  the  champion,  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  and 
clothed  in  complete  armor,  to  deliver  his  challenge  shortly 
before  the  serving  of  the  second  course,  was  held  to  be  un¬ 
necessary.  Tlie  holder  of  the  office  was  rewarded  by  I/ird 
Melbourne,  in  1841,  with  a  baronetcy:  in  consideration, 
it  was  understood,  of  his  having  waived  his  lawful  claim  to 
figure  as  a  knight  in  armor  at  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  championship,  it  may  be  noted,  is  an  hered¬ 
itary  post  of  great  antiquity,  annexed  to  the  feudal  manor 
of  Scrivelsby,  near  Horncastle,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  has 
descended  in  the  house  of  Dymoke  for  many  generations. 
The  estate  was  anciently  vested  in  the  Marmion  family, 
said  to  have  been  hereditary  champions  to  the  Dukes  of 
Normandy  long  prior  to  the  Norman  conquest.  Upon  the 
death  of  Philip  de  Marmion,  without  male  issue,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First,  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby  be¬ 
came  the  property  of  his  younger  dai^hter.  By  marrian 
with  her  heiress  Margaret,  Sir  John  Dymoke  acquired  the 
estate  and  the  hereditary  office,  and  duly  performed  the 
duties  of  champion  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  the  Sec¬ 
ond.  Since  then,  and  to  the  date  of  his  last  appearance 
in  public,  the  royal  man  in  armor  has  always  been  a 
Dymoke.  George  the  Fourth’s  champion  was  allowed  to 
act  by  deputy,  however.  'The  Reverend  John  Dymoke, 
owner  and  rector  of  Scrivelsby,  and  prebendary  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  pleaded  his  clerical  character  when  called  upon 
to  deliver  the  customary  challenge.  Upon  his  petition  to 
the  Court  of  Claims,  a  tribunal  constituted  on  the  eve  of 
every  coronation  to  dispose  of  such  matters,  his  son  was 
permitted  to  act  on  his  behalf. 

Haydon  chronicles  in  his  diary  the  last  ride  of  the  royal 
champion  in  Westminster  Hall.  Court  dress  was  indis¬ 
pensable  on  the  august  occasion,  and  the  painter,  with  a 
view  to  his  becoming  appearance,  had  to  levy  contribu¬ 
tions  upon  his  friends,  a  proceeding  far  from  unusual  with 
him.  “  Sir  George  Beaumont,”  he  writes,  “  lent  me  ruf¬ 
fles  and  a  frill ;  another  friend  a  blue  velvet  coat ;  a  third 
a  sword  —  the  rest  I  had.”  He  was  at  the  door  of  West¬ 
minster  Hall  at  half-past  one  in  the  morning,  obtained  ad¬ 
mission  about  four,  and  promptly  secured  a  front  place  in 
the  chamberlain’s  box.  “  Many  of  the  door-keepers  were 
tipsy  ;  quarrels  took  place.  The  sun  began  to  light  up  the 
old  Gothic  windows,  the  peers  to  stroll  in,  and  other  com¬ 
pany  of  all  descriptions  to  crowd  to  their  places.”  He 


deKribes  admirably  the  whole  gorgeous  ceremonial,  the  of  them,  a  very  fine  brown  bay  horse,  which  his  lordship 

imposing  procession,  the  blare  of  the  trumpets,  the  dis-  proposes  to  ride  on  the  side  of  the  champion  on  the  cor- 

mnt  shouts  of  the  crowd  without,  and  the  entrance  of  the  onation  day.” 

king-  “  Something  rustles,  and  a  being,  buried  in  satin.  This  must  have  been  the  steed  of  which  Walpole  makes 
feathers,  and  diamonds,  rolls  gracefully  into  his  seat.  The  mention,  which  learnt  its  duties  too  well,  or  like  an 

rises  with  a  sort  of  feathered,  silken  thunder.”  The  actor  over-anxious  to  arrive  at  the  most  important  scenes 
withdraws  to  the  Abbey,  and  after  two  or  three  hours  of  his  performance,  missed  its  cues  and  “  entered  back- 

returns  to  the  hall,  “crowned,  and  under  a  golden  canopy,  wards.”  It  is  to  be  observed  that  if  the  champion  really 

Xhe  ban(iuet  over,  came  the  most  imposing  scene  of  all  —  bestrode  the  charger  which  bore  King  George  the  Second 

the  championship.  •  •  •  •  Wellington,  in  his  coronet,  at  Dcttingen,  his  “mount”  had  certainly  amved  at  years 

«lked  down  the  hall,  cheered  by  the  officers  of  the  of  discretion ;  for  Dettingen  was  fought  in  1 743.  The 
Guards.  He  returned  shortly,  mounted,  with  Lords  How-  horse  was  then  probably  a  youthful  creature,  for  it  ran 

jrd  and  Anglesea.  They  rode  CTacefully  to  the  foot  of  the  away  with  its  august  rider,  and  witli  difficulty  was  stayed 

throne,  and  then  backed  out.  Ijord  Anglesea’s  horse  was  from  carrying  him  into  the  enemy’s  lines.  It  is  well  known 
restive.  Wellington  became  impatient,  and,  I  am  con-  |  that  the  king  was  forced  to  descend  from  the  impetuous 
linced,  thought  it  a  trick  of  Lord  Anglesea’s  to  attract  at-  |  animal,  and  that  crying  bravely,  “  Now  I  know  I  shall  not 
tention.  He  never  paused,  but  backed  on,  and  the  rest  run  away,”  he  drew  his  sword,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
were  obliged  to  follow  him.  This  was  a  touch  of  charac-  of  his  foot-guards,  and  in  imperfect  English,  but  with  abun- 
ter.  The” hall-doors  opened  again,  and  outside,  in  twilight,  dant  spirit,  urged  them  to  follow  his  lead  and  attack  the 
a  man  in  dark  shadowed  armor  appeared  against  the  shin-  foe.  Eighteen  years  had  probably  tamed  the  fire  of  this 
in»  sky.  He  then  moved,  passed  into  darkness  under  the  charger  of  King  George’s  ;  at  any  rate  there  is  no  record 
arch,  and  suddenly  Wellington,  Howard,  and  the  champ-  that  at  his  grandson’s  coronation  there  was  any  misconduct 

pion  stood  in  full  view,  with  the  doors  closed  behind  them,  on  the  part  of  the  horse  ridden  by  the  royal  man  in  armor. 

This  was  certainly  the  finest  sight  of  the  day.  The  herald  Was  it,  as  a  measure  of  economy,  that  so  old  a  steed  was 
read  the  challenge  ;  the  glove  was  thrown  down.  They  allotted  to  Mr.  Dymoke  upon  this  solemn  occasion  V  Fos¬ 
sil  then  proceeded  to  the  throne.  My  imagination  got  so  sibly.  The  Dettingen  charger  could  have  been  but  of  small 
intoxicated  that  I  came  out  with  a  great  contempt  for  the  value  in  1761.  Tlie  champion  had  his  fees  or  perquisites 
plebs,  and  as  I  walked  by  with  my  sword  I  indulged  my-  due  upon  the  performance  of  his  functions.  By  prescrip- 

odi  profanum  !  "  He  had  forgotten  by  this  time  tive  right  he  was  entitled  to  “one  of  the  king’s  great 

that  his  sworil  and  other  finery  had  been  merely  borrowed.  coursers,  with  the  saddle,  harness,  and  trappings  of  cloth 

He  concludes  characteristically,  “  How  soon  should  I  be  of  gold ;  one  of  the  king’s  best  suits  of  armor  with  cases  of 

ruined  in  luxurious  society  1  ”  cloth  of  gold ;  and  all  other  things  belonging  to  the  king’s 

The  coronation  of  George  the  Fourth  was  a  copy,  with  body  when  he  goes  into  mortal  battle  ;  and  the  gold  cup  in 
peihaps  increased  magnificence,  of  the  forms  and  cere-  which  the  kin^  drinks  to  him,  with  its  cover.”  The  arms 
monies  observed  upon  the  enthronement  of  his  father,  provided  for  the  royal  champion  at  the  coronation  of  King 
George  the  Third,  in  1761.  This  followed  hard  upon  the  James  the  Second,  in  1685,  are  very  particularly  enume- 
royil  wedding,  and  the  two  events  appear  to  have  had  a  rated.  “  A  complete  suit  of  white  armor,  a  pair  of  gaunt- 

rery  intoxicating  effect  upon  all  concerned.  Walpole  lets,  a  sword  and  hanger,  a  case  of  rich  pistols,  an  oval 

wrote  to  his  friend  George  Montagu  :  “  All  the  wines  of  shield  with  the  champion’s  arms  painted  on  it,  and  a  gilded 
Bordeaux,  and  all  the  fumes  of  Irish  brains,  cannot  make  lance  fringed  about  the  handles.  Also  a  field  saddle  of 
a  town  so  drunk  as  a  royal  wedding  and  coronation.  I  am  crimson  velvet  with  breastplate  and  other  caparisons  for 
i  going  to  let  Ixmdon  cool,  and  will  not  venture  into  it  the  horse,  richly  laden  with  gold  and  silver,  a  plume  of  red, 
again  this  fortnight.  Oh,  the  buzz,  the  prattle,  the  crowds,  ^  white,  and  blue  feathers,  consisting  of  eighteen  falls  and  a 
the  noise,  the  hurry  1  •  •  *  For  the  coronation,  if  a  puppet-  heron’s  top,  another  plume  for  the  horse’s  head,  and  trum- 

show  could  be  worth  a  million,  that  is.  ITie  multitudes,  pet  banners  with  the  champion’s  own  arms  depicted  on 

balconies,  guards,  and  processions,  made  Palace-yard  the  them.”  All  this  magnificence  was  the  lawful  fee  of  the 

liveliest  spectacle  in  the  world ;  the  hall  was  the  most  champion,  upon  the  understanding,  however,  that  certain 
glorious.  The  blaze  of  lights,  the  richness  and  variety  of  compensation  money  would  be  allowed  upon  re-delivery  of 

habits,  the  ceremonial,  the  benches  of  the  peers  and  peer-  the  property  to  the  Master  of  the  Royal  Armory  for  the 

esses,  frequent  and  full,  was  as  awful  as  a  pageant  can  be  ;  time  being. 

and  yet  for  the  king^  sake,  and  mine  own,  I  never  wish  to  The  champion’s  cup  receives  particular  mention  from 
see  another.  *  •  *  ^le  champion  acted  his  part  admirably,  Mr.  Pepys  in  his  account  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  the 
and  dashed  down  his  gauntlet  with  proud  defiance.  His  Second,  and  the  banquet  in  Westminster  Hall.  “I  went 
associates.  Lord  Effingham,  Lord  Talbot,  and  the  Duke  of  out  a  little  while  before  the  king  had  done  all  his  cerc- 

Bedford,  were  woful ;  Ix>rd  Talbot  (the  Lord  High  Stew-  monies,  and  went  round  the  Abbey  to  Westminster  Hall, 

ard)  piqued  himself  on  backing  his  horse  down  the  hall,  all  the  way  within  rayles  and  ten  thousand  people,  with 
and  not  turning  its  tail  towards  the  king;  but  he  had  the  ground  covered  with  blue  cloth ;  and  scafiolds  all  the 
taken  such  pains  to  drill  it  to  that  duty  that  it  entered  way.  Into  the  Hall  1  got,  where  it  was  very  fine  with 
backwards ;  and  at  his  retreat  the  spectators  clapped.  A  hangings  and  scaffolds  one  upon  another,  full  of  brave 
terrible  indecorum,  but  suitable  to  such  Bartholomew  Fair  ladies ;  and  my  wife  in  one  little  one  on  the  right  hand.  *  •  • 
doings.”  And  the  king  came  in  with  his  crown  on,  and  his  sceptre 

This  backing  of  their  horses,  in  a  literal,  not  a  sporting  in  his  hand,  under  a  canopy  borne  up  by  six  silver  staves, 

sense,  by  the  champion  and  his  companions,  seems  to  have  carried  by  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  little  bells  at 

been  a  matter  anxiously  considered  at  the  time.  What  may  every  end.  And  after  a  long  time  he  got  up  to  the  further 

be  called  a  dressed  rehearsal  of  this  part  of  the  ceremony  end,  and  all  set  themselves  down  at  their  several  tables  ; 

took  place  in  Westminster  Hall  some  few  days  previous  to  and  that  was  also  a  brave  sight ;  and  the  king’s  first  course 
the  coronation,  to  insure  complete  performance  on  the  part  carried  up  by  the  Knights  of  the  Bath.  And  many  fine 
of  [both  men  and  horses.  In  the  Public  Advertiser  of  ceremonies  there  was  of  the  heralds  leading  up  people  be- 
September  19th,  1761,  appeared  this  curious  paragraph  :  fore  him  and  bowing;  and  my  Lord  of  All^marie’s  going 
“Last  night  Westminster  Hall  was  illuminated,  and  John  to  the  kitchen  and  eating  a  bit  of  the  first  dish  that  was  to 
Draoke,  Esq.,  put  on  his  armor  and  tried  a  gray  horse,  go  the  king’s  table.  But  above  all  was  these  three  lords, 
which  his  late  majesty  rode  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  be-  Northumberland,  and  Suffolke,  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
fore  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  Prince  Henry  coming  before  the  courses  on  horseback,  and  staying  so  all 
Frederick,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Earl  Talbot,  and  many  dinner  time,  and  at  last  bringing  up  the  king’s  champion, 
other  persons  of  distinction.  There  were  also  another  gray  all  in  armor,  on  horseback,  with  his  spear  and  target  car- 
ud  four  other  horses,  which  were  walked  and  rode  sev-  ried  before  him.  And  a  herald  proclaims,  ‘  That  if  any 
oral  times  up  and  down  the  hall.  Earl  Talbot  rode  one  dare  deny  Charles  Stuart  to  be  lawful  King  of  England, 
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here  was  a  champion  that  would  fight  with  him;  ’  and  with 
these  words  the  champion  flings  do<irn  his  gauntlet,  and 
all  this  he  do  three  times  in  his  going  up  towards  the 
king’s  table.  To  which  when  he  is  come,  the  king  drinks 
to  him,  and  then  sends  him  the  cup,  which  is  of  gold,  and 
he  drinks  it  off,  and  then  rides  back  again  with  the  cup  in 
his  hand.  I  went  from  table  to  table  to  see  the  bishops 
and  all  other  at  their  dinners,  and  was  infinitely  pleased 
with  it,”  &c.  It  seems  that  the  champion’s  cup  was  not  of 
gohl,  however,  the  Court  of  Claims  having  decided,  “  the 
word  in  the  record  being  d’orie,”  that  the  cup  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  gilt.  At  the  coronation  of  William  and 
Mary,  the  champion  claimed  as  his  fee  two  cups,  “  because 
his  service  was  now  double,  for  he  was  to  maintain  by  bat¬ 
tle  the  titles  of  the  king  and  queen.”  The  court,  however, 
by  its  judgment  bade  him  be  content  with  one  cup.  A  cu¬ 
rious  claim  for  “  twenty  yards  of  crimson  satin  ”  was  dis¬ 
allowed  by  the  Court  of  Claims  appointed  at  the  coronation 
of  James  the  Second.  The  claim,  it  seems,  had  nut  been 
made  by  the  champion's  ancestor  at  the  last  coronation, 
and  he  now  “  showed  nothing  to  make  goo<l  his  pretensions 
thereto.”  What  could  the  man  in  armor  want  with  these 
yanls  of  satin  ? 

The  champion  long  continued  to  be  an  esteemed  figure 
in  the  coronation  pageant,  not  merely  because  of  his  indi¬ 
vidual  splendor,  but  by  reason  of  a  {lopular  belief  that 
claimants  to  the  crown,  in  person  or  by  their  adherents, 
would  surely  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered 
to  assert  what  they  held  to  be  their  rights,  lest  judgment 
should  go  against  them,  as  it  were,  by  default.  Possibly 
many  spectators  were  in  hopes  tliat  a  mortal  combat  would 
really  ensue  upon  the  deliver}'  of  the  champion’s  challenge. 
At  least  it  was  expected  that  his  gauntlet  would  be  lifted 
up,  or  anotlier  glove  flung  down  beside  it.  But  corona¬ 
tions  have  always  furnished  food  to  the  credulous  and  imag¬ 
inative;  signs  and  portents  have  invariably  been  looked 
for  on  such  occasions.  A  heavy  storm  on  the  evening  of 
Charles  the  Second’s  coronation  brought  distress  of  mind 
to  many.  “  Strange  it  is  to  think,”  writes  Pepys,  “  that 
these  two  days  have  held  up  fair  till  now  that  all  is  done, 
and  the  king  gone  out  of  the  hall,  and  then  it  fell  a  raining 
and  thundering  and  lightening  as  I  have  not  seen  it  do  for 
some  years ;  which  people  did  take  great  notice  of ;  God’s 
blessing  of  the  work  of  these  two  days,  which  is  a  foolery 
to  t>ike  too  much  notice  of  such  things.”  Aubrey  observes : 
“  King  Charles  was  crowned  at  the  very  conjunction  of  the 
sun  and  Mercury  ;  Mercury  being  then  in  corde  solis.  As 
the  king  was  at  dinner  in  Westminster  Uall,  it  thundered 
and  lightened  extremely.  The  cannons  and  the  thunder 
played  together.”  And  Baxter,  in  his  life,  makes  mention 
of  the  storm  on  Charles  the  Second’s  coronation  day  with 
reference  to  a  portent  of  earlier  dale :  “  There  was  very 
terrible  thunders  when  none  expected  it  which  made  me 
remember  his  father’s  coronation,  on  which,  being  a  boy  at 
school,  and  having  leave  to  play  for  the  solemnity,  an  earth¬ 
quake,  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  did  affright  the 
boys  and  all  the  neighborhood.  I  intend  no  commentary 
on  these,  but  only  to  relate  the  matter  of  fact.” 

Supply  is  ruled  by  demand,  and  credulity  generates 
fables.  There  is  no  lack  of  stories  setting  forth  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  champion’s  challenge.  Miss  Strickland,  in  lier 
“  Life  of  Queen  Mary  the  Second,”  refers  to  a  “gossip’s 
talc  ”  of  this  matter  as  associated  with  every  coronation  of 
the  last  century,  which  took  place  while  an  heir  of  James 
the  Second  existed.  A  womaa  is  usually  described  as 
pushing  her  way  through  the  crowd,  taking  up  the  cham¬ 
pion’s  gauntlet,  and  leaving  her  own  glove  in  its  place. 
Sometimes  the  woman  is  said  to  be  old  and  infirm,  supported 
by  crutches ;  then  she  is  declared  to  be  young  and  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  while  one  version  of  the  story  has  it  that  the  Pre¬ 
tender  himself,  disguised  in  female  attire,  accomplished  the 
daring  feat.  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  his  novel  of 
“  liedgauntlet,”  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  availed  himself  of 
this  curious  legend,  applying  it  to  the  coronation  of  George 
the  Third,  and  apparently  unaware  that  it  had  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  previous  coronations.  Obedient  to  the  command 
of  her  uncle,  Redgauntlet,  Lilias,  the  heroine  of  the  novel, 
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upon  the  third  sounding  of  the  champion’s  challenw 
rushes  through  the  crowd,  a  lane  being  opened  for  her  « 
though  by  word  of  command,  picks  up  “  the  paradefi 
gage,”  and  leaves  another  in  lieu  of  it.  “I  have  often 
heard,”  says  Darsie  Latimer,  to  whom  she  relates  her  nft. 
v'enture,  “  that  a  female,  supposed  to  be  a  man  in  disouise 

—  and  yet,  Lilias,  you  do  not  look  very  masculine —  had 
lifled  up  the  champion’s  gauntlet  at  the  present  kinifj 
coronation,  and  left  in  its  place  a  gage  of  battle  with'j 
paper,  oflering  to  accept  the  combat,  provided  a  fair  field 
should  be  allowed  for  it.  I  have  hitherto  considered  itm 
an  idle  tale.  1  have  little  thought  how  nearly  I  was  in- 
terested  in  the  actors  of  a  scene  so  daring.”  In  a  note  Sir 
Walter  apologizes  for  what  might  be  considered  a  violent 
infraction  of  probability  in  this  exploit  of  his  heroine’s,  and 
urges  tradition  “  which  many  people  may  recollect  liavino 
heard  ”  as  his  excuse.  He  is  disposed  to  regard  the  storr 
however,  as  one  of  the  numerous  fictions  whieh  were  dr* 
culated  from  time  to  time  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  .a  sink- 
ing  faction. 

The  presence  of  the  Young  Pretender  in  disguise  at  tie 
coronation  of  George  the  Third  may  perhaps  also  be  a^ 
counted  a  fable  of  similar  nature  and  object.  But  the 
legend  long  enjoyed  credence,  and  was  even  supported  bj 
some  show  of  evidence.  David  Hume,  writinjj  to  Sir  John 
Prinirle  upon  the  subject,  says :  “  You  see  tins  story  is  so 
nearly  traced  from  the  fountain-head  as  to  wear  a’  good 
deal  of  probability.”  F urther  he  inijuires,  “  What  if  the 
Pretender  had  taken  up  Dynmoke’s gauntlet  ?  ”  And  Ho^ 
ace  Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Berry,  in  1791,  writes: 
“  Madame  d’Albany  •  •  *  •  ehose  to  go  to  see  the  kin®  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  with  the  crown  on  liis  heatl,  jiroroguing 
the  parliament.  What  an  odd  encounter.  Was  it  philos¬ 
ophy  or  insensibility  ?  I  believe  it  is  certain  that  her  hus¬ 
band  was  in  Westminster  Hall  at  the  coronation.” 

'J’o  the  I.a)rd  Mayor’s  man  in  armor  no  historical  value 
or  interest  attaches.  He  was  not  required  to  deliver  a 
challenge  on  behalf  of  his  civic  superior,  or  to  fulfil  other 
knightly  duties  than  were  comprised  in  wearing  his  mail 
suit  with  such  ease  and  grace  as  might  be,  in  keeping  his 
seat  on  horseback,  and  in  lending  to  the  annual  prucessiou 
the  lustre  of  his  presence.  Compared  with  the  royal 
champion  he  was  but  as  a  street  performer  by  the  side  of  a 
leading  actor  at  a  patent  theatre.  His  exhibition  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  open  air,  and  had  to  be  accomplished  let  the 
November  weather  be  what  it  would.  His  office  was  not 
hereditary :  he  had  probably  no  pedigree  to  bo-ast  of,  and 
no  golden  cup  or  other  splendid  perquisites  rewarded  his 
labors.  Some  few  shillings,  perhaps,  were  deemed  suffi¬ 
cient  recompense  for  his  share  in  the  show.  And  then  the 
royal  champion  was  prized  by  reason  of  the  rarity  of  his 
appearance ;  he  was  to  be  seen  only  at  coronations,  spec¬ 
tacles  that  a  man  could  reasonably  expect  to  witness  but 
once  or  twice  in  his  lifetime.  Whereas  the  City  man  in 
armor  bloomed  not  at  long  intervals,  like  an  aloe,  but 
annually  with  the  chrysanthemum,  and  in  such  wire  came 
to  be  popularly  classed  among  other  street  shows,  such  as 
the  May-day  sweeps,  the  chanty  children  upon  Ascension 
Day,  and  the  effigies  of  Guy  Fawkes.  And  resplendent 
ami  gorgeous  as  he  was,  a  certain  histrionic  suspicion  clove 
to  his  aspect.  He  seemed  to  have  recently  escaped  trom 
the  footlights.  The  glow  of  rouge  was  oftentimes  discern¬ 
ible  upon  his  cheeks,  and  his  moustaches  were  frequently 
mere  streakings  of  burnt  cork.  He  might  fairly  have  been 
taken  for  a  theatrical  supernumerary  temporarily  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  Even  his  suit  of  burn¬ 
ished  mail,  though  generally  understood  to  be  kindly  lent 
for  the  occasion  by  the  custo<lian  of  the  Tower  armory, 
seems  now  and  then  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  play¬ 
house.  Possibly  for  the  reason  that  the  imitation  accoutre¬ 
ments  were  more  showy  and  superb  than  the  real. 

'Phis  was,  at  any  rate,  the  case  in  1811,  when  Sir  Clau¬ 
dius  Hunter  was  Lord  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Elliston  was  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Surrey  Tlieatre.  A  melodramatic  play  was  in 
preparation,  and  Ibr  this  the  manager  had  provided,  at  con- 
sidtTahlc  outlay,  two  magnificent  suits  of  brass  and  steel 
armor  of  the  fourteenth  century,  expressly  manufactured  by 
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w  j[^rriott,  of  Fleet  Street.  No  expense  had  been  spared 
.  ^nderin;^  ibis  harness  as  complete  and  splendid  as  could 
Forthwith  Sir  Claudius  applie<l  to  Ellis^on  for  the  loan 
of  the  new  armor  to  enhance  the  glories  of  the  civic  pageant. 
TTie  a-quest  was  acceded  to  with  the  proviso  that  the  suit 
of  steel  could  only  be  lent  in  the  event  of  the  ensuing  9th 
ofNovcmher  proving  free  from  damp  and  fog.  No  sui  h 
comlition,  however,  was  annexed  to  the  loan  of  the  brass 
ymor ;  and  it  was  understood  that  Mr.  John  Kemb'c  had 
kindly  undertaken  to  furnish  the  helmets  of  the  knights  with 
costly  plumes,  and  personally  to  su[)erintend  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  these  decorations.  Altogether  it  would  seem  that 
the  mavor  stoo<l  much  indebted  to  the  managers,  who,  will- 
ine  to  oblige,  yet  felt  thiit  their  courtesy  was  deserving  of 
some  sort  of  public  recognition.  At  least  this  was  Elliston’s 
view  of  the  matter,  who  read  with  chagrin  sundry  newspa¬ 
per  paragraphs  announcing  that  at  the  approaching  inati- 
•wtion  of  Sir  Claudius,  some  of  the  royal  armor  from  the 
^ower  would  be  exhibited,  but  ignoring  altogether  the  loan 
of  the  matchless  suits  of  steel  and  brass  from  the  Surrey 
Theatre.  The  manager  was  mortified  ;  he  could  be  gener- 
00!  but  he  knew  the  worth  of  an  advertisement.  He  ex- 

Kulated  with  the  future  mayor.  Sir  Claudius  replied  that 
lid  not  desire  to  conceal  the  transaction,  but  rather  than 
it  should  go  forth  to  the  world  that  so  high  a  functionary 
as  an  alderman  of  London  had  made  a  retjuest  to  a  theat¬ 
rical  manager,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  inform  the  public 
that  Mr.  Elliston  had  offered  the  use  of  his  properly  for  the 
proression  of  the  ninth.  This  was  hardly  a  fair  way  of 
stating  the  case ;  but  at  length  the  following  paragraph, 
drawn  up  by  Elliston,  was  agreed  upon  for  publication  in 
the  newspapers :  “  We  understand  that  Mr.  Elliston  has 

lent  to  the  lord  mayor  elect  the  two  magnificent  suits  of  ar¬ 
mor,  one  of  steel  and  the  other  of  brass,  manufactured  by 
Msrrioti,  of  Fleet  Street,  and  which  cost  not  less  than  six 
hundred  pounds.  These  very  curious  specimens  of  the  re- 
Tiral  of  an  art  supposed  to  have  been  lost  will  be  displayed 
in  the  lord  mayor’s  procession,  and  afterwards  in  Guildhall, 
with  some  of  the  --oyal  armor  in  the  Tower.”  It  would 
seem  also  that  the  wearers  of  the  armor  were  members  of 
the  Surrey  company. 

On  the  ninth,  Elliston  was  absent  from  London,  but  he 
received  from  one  left  in  charge  of  his  interests  a  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  the  proceeding!  of  the  day. 

“The  unhandsome  conduct  of  the  J>ord  Mayor  has  oc¬ 
casioned  me  much  trouble,  and  will  give  you  equal  displeas¬ 
ure.  Ill  tlie  first  place  your  paragraph  never  would  have 
appeared  at  all  had  I  not  interfered  in  the  matter ;  eec- 
ondly,  cropped-tailed  hacks  had  been  procured  without 
houMngs,  so  that  1  was  compelled  to  obtain  two  trumpet¬ 
er’s  horses,  from  the  Horse  Guards,  long-tailed  animals, 
and  richly  caparisoned;  thirdly,  the  helmets  which  had 
bees  delivcreil  at  Mr.  Kemble’s  house,  were  not  returned 
until  twelve  o’clock  on  the  day  of  action,  with  three  mis¬ 
erable  leathers  in  each,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
plucked  from  the  drawyle  tail  of  a  hunted  cock ;  this  I 
also  remedied  by  sending  off  at  the  last  moment  to  the 
first  pluinasier,  fm*  the  hire  of  proper  feathers,  and  the  hel¬ 
mets  were  ultimately  decorated  with  fourteen  superb 
plumes ;  fourthly,  the  Lord  Mayor’s  officer,  who  rode  in 
Henry  the  Fifth  armor,  jealous  of  our  stately  aspect,  at¬ 
tempted  to  seize  one  of  our  horses,  on  which  your  rider 
made  as  gallant  a  retort  as  ever  knight  in  armor  could  have 
done,  and  the  assailer  was  complete^'  foiled.” 

ITie  narrator  makes  further  revelation  of  the  behind- 
the-scenes  secrets  of  a  civic  pageant  sixty  years  ago.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  procession  it  was  founil  that  no  accom¬ 
modation  hatl  been  arranged  for  “  Mr.  Elliston’s  men,”  nor 
were  any  refreshments  profi'ered  them.  “  For  seven  hours 
they  were  kept  within  Guildhall,  where  they  seem  to  have 
been  considered  as  much  removed  from  the  necessities  of 
the  flesh  as  Gog  and  Magog  above  their  heads.”  At  length 
the  compassion,  or  perhaps  the  sense  of  humor  of  certain  of 
the  diners,  was  moved  by  the  forlorn  .situation  of  the  knights 
in  armor,  and  bumpers  of  wine  were  tenilercd  them.  'I'he 
man  in  steel  discreetly  declined  this  hospitable  offer,  alleg- 
log  that  after  so  long  a  fast  he  feared  the  wine  would  affect 


him  injuriously.  It  was  whispered  that  his  harness  prisoned 
him  so  completely  that  eating  and  drinking  were  alike  im¬ 
practicable  to  him.  His  comrade  in  brass  made  light  of 
these  objections  gladly  took  the  profleretl  cup  into  his 
gauntletcd  hands,  and  -  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  hel¬ 
met  barred,”  as  though  be  had  been  one  of  the  famous 
knights  of  Branksome  Tower.  It  was  soon  apparent  that 
the  man  in  brass  was  intoxicated.  He  became  obstreper¬ 
ous  ;  he  began  to  reel  and  stumble,  accoutred  as  he  was,  to 
the  hazard  of  his  own  bones  and  to  the  great  dismay  of  by¬ 
standers.  It  was  felt  that  his  fall  might  entail  disaster  upon 
many.  Attempts  were  made  to  remove  him,  when  he  as¬ 
sumed  a  pugilistic  attitude,  and  resolutely  declined  to  quit 
the  hall.  The  man  in  steel  sided  with  the  man  in  brass. 
They  were  only  overcome  at  last  by  the  onset  of  numbers. 
The  scene,  altogether,  was  of  a  most  scandalous,  if  comical, 
description.  It  was  past  midnight  when  Mr.  Marriott,  the 
armorer,  arrived  at  Guildhall,  and  succeeded  in  releasing 
the  two  haU^ead  warriors  from  their  coats  of  mail. 

After  all,  thc.se  famous  suits  of  armor  never  returned  to 
the  wanlrobe  of  the  Surrey  Theatre,  or  gleamed  upon  its 
stage;  from  Guildhall  they  were  taken  to  Mr.  Mairiott’s 
workshop,  'lliis,  with  all  its  contents,  was  accidently  con¬ 
sumed  by  fire.  But  the  armorer’s  trade  had  taught  him 
chivalry.  At  his  own  expense,  although  he  had  lost  some 
•three  thousand  pounds  by  the  fire,  he  provided  Elliston 
with  new  suits  of  armor  in  lieu  of  those  that  had  been 
destroyed.  To  his  outlay  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  city  au¬ 
thorities  contributed  —  nothing ;  although  but  for  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  9th  of  November  the  armor  bad  never  been 
in  peril. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Dublin  does  not  admire  its  police. 

Ralph  Walix>  Em kkson  is  travelling  ia  the  far  East. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  Jr.,  will  visit  this 
country  next  spring. 

A  German  naturalist,  named  Dr.  Dohm  is  constructing 
a  mammoth  aquarium  at  Naples. 

The  Scotsman  states  that  three  new  dissenting  chnrohes 
have  been  opened  for  public  worship  in  Glasgow  recently. 

Tan  very  unasnml  circumstance  of  the  opening  of  m 
Russo-Greek  church  in  England  with  na  Englishman  an 
the  priest,  has  just  taken  place  in  Wolverhampton. 

A  roKTRCOMixo  Engliah  work  on  gardening  is  called 
**  The  Six  of  Spades.”  *'  ’The  Bake’s  FrogiaM  "  would 
not  be  an  unhappy  tide  for  a  sequel. 

WiLLiASS  lionnis’s  new  poem  is  entitled  **  Love  ie 
Enough ;  or,  the  Freeing  of  naramond :  a  Morality,”-— 
a  singolarly  nninviting  title,  by  the  way. 

Oua  minister  at  Athens  and  the  King  of  Greece  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  almost  inseparable  companions.  Our  mini*- 
ters  ought  to  be  careful  about  what  acquaintances  they 
pick  up  abroad  I 

It  is  proposed  to  resume  the  publication  of  the  Bulletin 
International  at  D^e^den,  under  the  editorship  of  Pierre 
Baragnon,  the  radical  member  of  the  Maiveillcs  General 
Council. 

A  Birmingham  manufacturer  has  given  Si  0,000  for  the 
pur{X)se  of  founding  Health  Classes  in  connection  with  the 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute.  This  is  the  result  of 
Canon  Kingsley’s  recent  lecture. 

The  “New  Russian  Telegraph”  states  that  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  navigable  canal  to  connect  the  port  of  Sebastopol 
to  Balaklava  has  been  resolved  upon  by  government  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  14,000,000  roubles.  Sebastopol  is  to  be 
a  merely  commercial  harbor,  and  Balaklava  a  war  harbor. 
Their  connection  is  therefore  indispensable. 
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Thr  Queen  of  Holland,  who  has  been  visiting  England, 
is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  women  in  Europe.  She  is 
a  fervent  hater  of  the  Germans  and  a  keen  supporter  of  the 
Bonapartes.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  she  has 
been  to  England  on  any  political  errand. 

The  second  volume  of  Forster’s  “Life  of  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens  ’’  touches  but  very  lightly  on  the  novelist’s  domestic 
trouble.  It  was  supposed  that  the  story  of  his  separation 
from  Mrs.  Dickens  would  be  told  in  tliis  section  of  the 
work ;  we  shall  probably  have  it  in  the  third  and  con¬ 
cluding  volume  of  this  admirable  biography. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  have  commenced  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  illustrated  edition  of  the  works  of  Charlotte 
Brontd  and  her  sisters,  to  be  completed  in  seven  volumes. 
“  Jane  Eyre  ’’  forms  the  first  of  the  series ;  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  five  in  number,  are  entirely  of  localities  named  or 
referi^  to  in  the  work. 

The  number  of  booksellers  in  France  and  her  depen¬ 
dencies  is  returned  at  5,674:  that  of  printing  offices  at 
1,399,  and  that  of  lithographic  establishments  at  1,624. 
About  one  fifth  of  the  first  class,  one  eighth  of  the  second, 
and  one  fourth  of  the  third  are  in  Paris.  'There  are  2,303 
periodicals,  of  which  846  are  in  Paris. 

England  has  a  rival  Every  Saturday;  it  is  called 
The  Transatlantic  Magazine,  and  is  made  up  exclusively  of 
selections  from  leading  American  periodicals.  At  present, 
England  is  familiar  with  the  names  of  six  or  seven  Ameri- 
can'authors,  and  with  the  works  of  about  three.  We  hope 
the  editor  of  the  Transatlantic  will  help  himself  liberally 
to  our  best  things,  and  let  the  English  reader  know  that  we 
have  a  magazine  or  two  not  second  to  the  Cornhill  or  Mac¬ 
millan’s  —  neither  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  so  good  this 
month  as  the  last  number  of  the  Transatlantic. 

The  little  joker,  Planchette,  has  worked  its  way  to  In¬ 
dia,  and  is  greatly  mystifying  Buddhists,  Brahmists,  and 
Parsees.  Alany  of  the  long-headed  Indian  merchants  con¬ 
sult  Planchette  relative  to  their  speculations ;  one  suscep¬ 
tible  old  gentleman  is  really  pining  away  because  Plan¬ 
chette  prophesied  his  death  within  six  months.  If  this 
atrocious  little  toy  were  to  domesticate  itself  as  a  god  in 
India,  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising.  It  has  a  good  deal 
more  sense  than  the  general  run  of  idols  out  there ;  though 
as  a  business  adviser  it  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  highly  recom¬ 
mended. 

Punch  for  Nov.  16  has  a  cartoon  entitled  “  The  Return 
of  Ulysses.’’  'The  genius  of  America,  a  very  slim  young 
woman  with  her  hair  down  her  back,  is  informing  Mrs. 
Britannm  of  Gen.  Grant’s  reelection.  Gen.  Grant  him¬ 
self,  smoking  a  cigar,  appears  on  the  scene,  and  his  worst 
enemy  must  be  touched  by  the  cruel  way  in  which  Punch’s 
artist  has  handled  him.  The  picture,  however,  is  intended 
to  be  complimentary.  Mrs.  Britannia  says:  “Ah,  mv 
dear  1  I  was  certain  you  wouldn’t  turn  away  the  General. 
He  may  smoke  too  much,  and  be  too  fond  of  his  relations ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  he’s  been  a  good  and  faithful  servant  to 
you  /  ’’ 

A  SOMEWHAT  peculiar  story  is  attached  to  the  posthu¬ 
mous  work  by  hi.  Villemain,  “  'The  History  of  Gregory 
VII.,’’  which  is  about  to  be  published.  The  deceased  Aca¬ 
demician  commenced  this  voluminous  dissertation  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  and  did  not  complete  it  until  1851. 
After  M.  Villemain's  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
day  when  seven  and  a  half  million  of  ayes  were  being 
elicited  by  the  last  of  the  Napoleonic  plebiscites,  his  family 
were  about  to  publish  the  work  which  for  some  unac¬ 
countable  reason  the  author  had  kept  so  long  in  reserve. 
These  plans  were  quite  upset  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  when  Paris  was  seriously  threatened  by  the  Germans, 
the  manuscripts  were  sent  out  of  the  capital.  Their  trans¬ 
port  was  no  easy  matter,  for  M.  Villemain  had  a  habit 
of  never  burning  a  single  scrap  of  paper,  and  all  the 
notes,  copies,  articles,  etc.,  connected  with  tbis  work  made 


up  a  heavy  load  of  literature,  added  to  as  they  were  bt 
an  unpublished  translation  of  “  Pindar,”  and  fraomenu 
about  the  Restoration.  From  Paris  they  were  ^nt  tn 
Angers,  and  when  that  town  was  threatened  with  in. 
vasion.  Lord  Lyons  was  asked  to  take  them  under  hi 
protection,  but  her  Majesty’s  Ambassador  seems  to  har. 
thought  that  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  take  them 
in  charge.  Eventually  the  precious  deposit  appears  to 
have  reached  Bordeaux,  whence  it  was  sent  back  to  Paris 
in  time  to  be  enveloped  in  the  flames  with  which  the 
Communists  lighted  up  the  Rue  de  Lille  and  the  Kue  de 
Verneuil.  'The  house  in  which  the  manuscripts  were  lodeed 
was  one  of  those  which  escaped  destruction,  and  the 
at  last  reached  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

The  London  Times  gives  the  following  high,  but  well, 
merited  praise  to  Woodward  and  Cates’  “  Encyclopsedia  of 
Chronolgy,  Historical  and  Biographical,”  recently  published 
in  this  country  by  Messrs.  Lee  &  Shepard  :  “  We  have  bio¬ 
graphical  dictionaries  enough,  and  to  spare.  There  is  no 
lack  of  gazetteers  and  topographical  books ;  but  hitherto  the 
ground  which  this  work  aspires  to  fill  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  unoccupied.  It  is  a  book  of  universal  referent  on 
chronology,  and  contains  within  the  compass  of  some  1,500 
pages  a  brief  epitome  of  ‘  those  events  which  mark  the  rise 
progress,  decline,  and  fall  of  states,  and  the  changes  in  the 
fortunes  of  nations.  Hence  it  not  only  records  the  leading 
events  and  incidents  in  the  lives  of  public  characters  at 
home  and  abroad  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  but  gives  us  brief 
entries  of  wars,  battles,  sieges,  alliances,  treaties  of  peace, 
geographical  discoveries,  the  settlement  of  colonies  and  their 
subsequent  fortunes ;  in  a  word,  of  all  such  occurrences  ai 
are  of  general  historic  interest.  The  biographical  records 
are  of  necessity  brief ;  but  they  generally  contrive  to  give 
us  the  principal  events  of  great  men’s  lives,  chronologically 
arranged ;  and  where  these  men  happened  to  be  authors  as 
well,  we  are  supplied  with  a  short  list  of  their  principal 
works.  Some  of  the  articles,  notably  those  on  Ireland,  the 
Irish  Church,  Rome,  Germany,  Paris,  the  Jews,  Wellington, 
Napoleon,  etc.,  extend  over  a  column  or  more ;  but  in  mese 
cases,  the  information  given,  instead  of  being  ‘  massed,’  and 
run  on,  is  broken  up  into  several  paragraphs,  each  carefully 
arranged  in  chronological  order.  The  same  principle  is 
followed  up  by  distributing  long  articles,  where  that  b  pos¬ 
sible,  under  several  heads — a  process  which  greatly  facili¬ 
tates  the  work  of  reference.  It  only  remains  to  add  that 
the  book  is  characterized  by  the  most  scrupulous  care  in  its 
minutest  details.  'Thus,  for  instance,  where  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  dates  of  time  and  place,  both  accounts  are  given, 
with  references  at  the  foot  to  those  writers  on  whose  authority 
they  respectively  rest.  This  plan,  it  is  obvious  to  remark, 
is  the  only  one  which  can  furnish  the  student  with  the  means 
of  comparing  and  estimating  the  value  of  conflicting  state¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  names  of  the  authorities  tliere  cited  will 
serve  to  indicate  the  general  trustworthiness  of  other  state¬ 
ments,  which  are  accompanied  by  no  list  of  such,  authori¬ 
ties.  The  book  itself — the  product  of  nearly  twenty  years 
of  brain-work — is  wonderfully  exact  and  complete.” 

Jewelry.  —  We  have  advertised  in  the  Detroit  Tribune 
for  the  last  ten  years  and  have  found  it  a  first-class  invest¬ 
ment.  It  pays  every  time.  M.  S.  Smith  &  Co.,  Jewellers, 
Detroit,  Michigan.  , 

A  Favorable  Notoriety.  —  'The  good  reputation  of 
“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches,”  for  the  relief  of  Coughs, 
Colds,  and  Throat  Diseases,  has  given  them  a  favorable 
notoriety. 

Asthma  I  —  Jonas  Whitcomb’s  Remedy ! —  Prepared 
from  a  German  recipe,  obtained  by  the  late  Jonas  Whit¬ 
comb  in  Europe.  It  is  well  known  to  have  alleviated  this 
disorder  in  his  case,  when  all  other  appliances  of  medical 
skill  had  been  abandoned  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  case  of 
purely  asthmatic  character  has  it  failed  to  give  immediate 
relief,  and  it  has  effected  many  permanent  cures.  Joseph 
Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


